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The  Little  Green  Slippers. 


A Belfast  Story  of  Christmas,  1798. 


CHAPTER  I. 

UT  Jessica!”  said  Mrs.  Cuppage,  with  an  air  of 
puzzled  vexation,  “ it  is  out  of  the  question,  but  we 
must  put  in  an  appearance  at  this  ball.” 

“ You  may  go,  since  Mr.  Cuppage  wishes  it.  I decidedly 
shall  not.”  The  pretty  brown-haired  girl  addressed  as  Jes- 
sica spoke  as  determinedly  as  one  might  venture  to  a mother 
without  lapsing  into  impertinence.  Her  tone  of  voice  was 
entirely  respectful.  There  was,  however,  just  a flash  of 
defiance  in  the  soft  dark  eyes.  Then  the  long  lashes  drooped 
over  them,  as  she  bent  over  her  embroidery,  and  went  on 
working  as  if  the  subject  of  discussion  was  closed  and  her 
decision  final.  It  was  the  Christmas  season  of  1798,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Belfast  Garrison  had  sent  forth  cards  for 
their  usual  winter  ball  in  the  Exchange  Assembly  Hall. 
Jessica  Huston  (she  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Cuppage’s 
previous  marriage)  objected  entirely  to  appearing  at  a scene 
of  gaiety  and  under  such  auspices  at  a time  when  many  of 
her  dearest  friends  were  in  trouble  and  bereavement.  Whilst 
she  was  absent  visiting  an  aunt  near  Portaferry  her  mother 
had  accepted  the  invitation,  which  had  been  sent,  as  she 
guessed,  at  the  instigation  of  a certain  Captain  Hasard,  who 
was  an  avowed  admirer  of  Jessica’s  girlish  charms.  Mr. 
Cuppage  insisted  that  his  wife  and  step-daughter  should  put 
in  an  appearance  on  the  occasion.  Their  doing  so  would 
absolve  him  from  any  suspicions  of  disloyalty.  Some  of  the 
insurgents  after  Antrim  fight  in  the  previous  summer  had 
been  found  hiding  in  the  plantations  around  his  house, 
which  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  facing  the  Belfast 
Lough,  not  far  from  Carrickfergus.  His  fellow-magistrates 
had  looked  coldly  on  him*  for  some  time  back,  and  Colonel 
Barbour  had  glared  at  him  and  passed  him  without  so  much 
as  a good-day  in  the  public  High  Street.  These  suspicions 
were  unpleasant,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  unfounded,  for  a 


more  loyal  and  subservient  creature  than  the  said  Mr.  Cup- 
page did  not  breathe  the  Irish  air. 

“ See  that  Jessica  has  a becoming  frock,”  he  had  said 
to  his  wife.  “ Spare  no  expense  to  make  her  cut  a fine 
figure  on  this  occasion.  Who'  knows  but  this  English  beau 
may  take  her  off  our  hands.” 

So  Jessica,  returning  from^  her  visit  in  the  County  Down, 
found  that  a beautiful  new  gown  of  China  silk  was  in  the 
dressmaker’s  hands  for  her,  and  neither  excuse  nor  apology 
would  be  taken  by  her  indignant  stepfather,  and  still  she 
remained  firm  in  her  refusal.  This  morning  her  mother  was 
making  a last  attempt  to  bring  her  to  reason. 

“ My  dear  child ! It  is  really  most  absurd  of  you  to  have 
these  ideas.  We  are  not  in  mourning.  No  one  even  dis- 
tantly related  to  us  has  been — has  been — ahem — ” 

“ Hanged  or  shot  or  flogged  to  death,”  burst  out  Jessica 
impetuously.  “No,  mother,  it  is  quite  true  none  of  our  fa- 
mily or  relations  have  suffered  thus ; but  surely  we  must 
feel  for  others.  Think  how  many  of  our  neighbours  and 
of  the  people  in  the  country  around  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  these  soldiers  whose  hospitality  you  would  have 
us  share.  Think  of  Mr.  M'Cracken’s  mother  and  his  sister.” 

“ They  are  not  in  our  circle,”  said  Mrs.  Cuppage  a little 
coldly.  “ Of  course  one  can’t  help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
poor  unfortunate  people;  but  think,  my  dear,  how  much 
mischief  they  have  wrought.  ' Think  of  the  terrible  stories 
we  have  heard  from  the  South  and  West.  Really,  Jessica 
dear,  these  subjects  are  not  for  us  to  discuss.  Severities 
have  been  found  necessary,  unfortunately  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  uphold  his  Majesty’s  dominion  in -this  kingdom.” 

“You  are  talking  like  Mr.  Cuppage,  mother,”  said  Jessica 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “ It  is  not  like  you  to  be  so  hard- 
hearted. Even  if  people  are  not  our  intimate  friends,  ‘ in 
our  circle,’  as  you  call  it,  that  should  not  make  any  difference 
in  our  feeling  for  them.  I know,  mother,  you  are  more 
sympathetic  than  you  will  allow.  Remember  how  you 
sobbed  and  nearly  took  hysterics  last  July  when  the  gardener 
came  to  tell  us  that  the  Yeomen  had  arrested  Mr.  M'Cracken 
on  the  common  up  yonder.” 
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“ Oh,  don’t  talk  of  it ; dO'  you  want  to  set  me  off  again  ? 
Fie,  Jessica  ; you  know  how  it  upsets  me  to  think  of  hang- 
ings and  such  things  ever  since  the  day  we  drove  past  the 
gallows  in  Carrickfergus  by  accident,  not  knowing  there 
had  been  an  execution  there.  You  have  made  me  feel  quite 
faint  and  sickish,  I declare.” 

“ Hey  day ! What’s  all  this  talk  about,”  said  Mr.  Cup- 
page,  entering  abruptly.  He  was  a grey-haired,  rosy-cheeked 
country  gentleman,  who  passed  for  a bluff,  good-humoured 
man  amongst  those  who  did  not  know  h^  in  his  home  life. 
He  loved  a joke,  and  affected  a good-natured,  easy,  familiar 
manner ; but  in  his  own  house  none  dared  show  him  oppo- 
sition. Did  they  venture,  his  face  flushed  scarlet,  his  brow 
grew  black  as  thunder,  and  he  was  the  domestic  tyrant  per- 
sonified. 

“ What  is  all  this  talk  about  ?”  he  said,  smiling  and  show- 
ing his  teeth.  “ Laces  and  ribbons  and  jewels,  I presume ! 
Has  the  dressmaker  made  a hash  of  your  China  silk,  or  have 
you  and  mamma  disagreed  as  to  what  is  the  latest  mode? 
Come,  Jessica!  Don’t  pout;  Captain  Hasard  can  give  you 
his  opinion  when  he  calls  this  evening.  I met  him  riding  to 
Carrickfergus,  and  asked  him  to  sup  with  us  on  his  \vay  back 
to  Belfast.  I warrant  you  he  knows  as  much  about  the 
newest  fashion  in  ball-robes  as  he  does  about  war  and  its 
arts.” 

Mrs.  Cuppage  was  too  soft-hearted  to  get  Jessica  into' 
trouble  by  saying  anything  of  her  obstinacy,  so  cheerfully 
she  took  up  the  subject. 

“ Jessica’s  govra  is  still  in  the  dressmaker’s  hands ; but 
I am  sure  it  will  be  most  elegant.  I am  assured  that  it  is 
in  the  very  latest  style.  We  need  not  consult  Captain 
Hasard  on  the  subject,  though  of  course,  David,  I am 
pleased  to'  hear  that  you  have  asked  him  to  call.  Jessica, 
dear,  run  off  and  make  yourself  smart,”  quite  nervously 
she  concluded,  and  signed  impatiently  to  her  daughter  to 
go  and  leave  matters  as  they  were.  She  knew  that  when 
Jessica  raised  her  chin  so  saucily  and  bit  her  rosy  lip  it  was 
a sure  omen  that  some  audacious  defiance  to  the  parental 
authority  was  imminent.  She  had  risen  now,  and  stood  in  a 
graceful  attitude  by  the  door,  ready  to  escape  the  inevitable 
outburst  of  wrath,  but  brave  enough  to  dare  it  and  the 
consequences.  Her  voice  was  gentle  but  firm. 

“I  cannot  go  to'  the  ball,  sir!” 

“ Cannot ! Why,  what  the  devil  would  prevent  you  ?” 

“It  is  a time  of  mourning!” 

“ Mourning,  you  minx ! Mourning  for  whom — for  what?” 
He  understood  her  well  enough;  but  roared  rather  than 
spoke  his  questions. 

“ F or  many  friends,  sir,  who  have  died  since — since  sum- 
mer.” Her  voice  faltered,  for  the  look  on  Mr.  Cuppage’s 
face  made  her  tremble. 

“Nonsense,  Jessica;  nonsense,  dear.  You  knew  these 


people  but  slightly ; they  were  nothing  to  you.”  Mrs.  Cup- 
page  was  becoming  quite  agitated.  Jessica  had  recovered 
her  courage,  and  was  now  calm. 

“ They  were  my  father’s  friends,”  she  said  quietly.  “ I 
know  he  would  have  wished  me  to-  honour  their  memory. 
He  might  have  shared  their  fate  had  he  lived  long  enough 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  avowed  principles.” 

Mr.  Cuppage’s  rage  increased  a hundredfold  at  this  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Huston,  who  had  been  in  his  early  youth  his 
rival  for  the  hand  of  the  lady  who'  had  lived  long  enough 
to  requite  both. 

“So,  miss!”  he  said  sternly,  “since  you  consider  the 
wishes  of  your  late  father  rather  than  mine,  you  shall  leave 
my  house  immediately  to'  reside  with  his  relatives.  The 
complete  seclusion  of  Portaferry  will  doubtless  be  more 
agreeable  tO'  you  than  the  gay  society  of  Belfast  or  Carrick- 
fergus at  this  time  of  mourning  as  you  call  it.” 

“ As  you  will,  sir,”  said  Jessica  faintly.  She  had  been 
an  unwilling  guest  at  Portaferry,  for  she  had  been  waiting 
for  months  back  for  news  of  a certain  young  rebel,  Bernard 
Magennis,  who  had  taken  flight  to  Scotland  or  France  after 
the  failure  of  the  insurrection.  News  of  him.  was  tO'  come 
to  a saddler  in  North  Street,  who  was  a friend  of  the  cause, 
and  she  was  unwilling  to  be  away  from  Belfast  lest  she  might 
miss  her  first,  j>erhaps  her  last,  chance  of  sending  a letter. 

Mr.  Cuppage  noticed  the  hesitation  in  her  voice  as  she 
agreed  to  the  Portaferry  arrangement.  “ Ha ! ha !”  he 
laughed  to  himself,  “she  has  a hankering  for  the  captain  after 
all.  Yes,  miss,”  he  then  thundered,  “ you  shall  march  to 
Portaferry  in  the  morning.  Pack  your  boxes.  Go,  pack 
them,  I say ; and  look  here.  Miss  Jessica,”  and  he  chuckled 
as  he  used  to  do  when  about  to  make  what  he  considered  a 
good  joke,  “ see  you  pack  up  plenty  of  mourning.  Ha ! ha ! 
he!  he!  You’ll  have  cause  for  mourning,  I warrant,  at 
Portaferry.” 

“To-morrow,”  said  Jessica  faintly,  and  against  her  will; 
tears  welled  in  her  dark  soft  eyes.  “In  the  morning  or  even- 
ing?” She  was  calculating  whether  she  would  have  time  to 
interview  the  trusted  friend  in  North  Street  and  arrange  for 
communications. 

“At  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  said  Mr.  Cuppage,  laugh- 
ing uproariously.  “ Be  up  before  daylight,  my  little  lady. 
I will  drive  with  you  myself  a good  part  of  the  way.” 

Jessica  faltered  and  sobbed.  “ Oh  no ; I cannot,  indeed 
I cannot  start  so'  early  as  that.  Give  me  till  Saturday.” 

“ Not  by  any  means.  My  excuse  for  your  absence  must 
be  that  you’re  away  from  home.  You  must  not  be  seen 
about  here  or  in  Belfast.  We  can’t  have  people  say  you 
went  away  rather  than  attend  the  ball  on  account  of  your 
damned  rebel  notions.  No  one^knows  of  your  return.  No. 
one  shall  know.  We’ll  pull  down  the  blinds  of  the  coach 
and  pass  through  Belfast  at  a gallop.  You  must  stay  in 
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your  room  to-night  when  Captain  Hasard  comes.  Luckily 
I didn’t  mention  you  were  home.  Be  off  to  your  room, 
miss ! Go  pack  your  mourning.  Six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, remember!” 

A thundering  knock  at  the  door  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  Captain. 

“ Run,”  said  Mr.  Cuppage,  and  taking  her  by  the  arm  he 
raced  her  half  way  down  the  corridor,  then  pushed  her  to- 
wards the  stair  that  led  up  to  her  own  apartment. 

Jessica  went  half  way  up,  then  stopped  and  turned.  Her 
stepfather  was  still  at  the  foot  gazing  after  her. 

“ Well  I”  he  said. 

“ I would  rather  not  go  back  tO‘  Portaferry,”  she  said. 

“But  you  shall,  whether  you  wish  to  or  not,  except  you 
go  to  the  ball.” 

Very’  slowly  and  deliberately  she  answered,  “ I will  go  to 
the  ball.” 

“ Hurrah !”  said  Mr.  Cuppage.  “ That’s  a sensible  girl, 
to  give  in  to  please  your  father.” 

“ You’re  not  my  father,”  said  Jessica,  “ and  I don’t  do  it  to 
please  you,  but  to  displease  you  very  much.” 

And  with  this  enigmatical  declaration  she  left  him;. 

“ It  must  be  on  account  of  the  Captain,”  thought  Mr. 
Cuppage.  “ She’ll  take  him  in  spite  of  his  red  coat.” 

But  if  it  was  on  the  Captain’s  account  that  Jessica  changed 
her  mind,  why  did  she  leave  the  gallant  officer  to  talk  tittle- 
tattle  about  the  court  at  Windsor  and  the  gaieties  of  Lon- 
don to  her  mother,  and  after  that  tO'  drink  punch  with  her 
stepfather,  whilst  she  sat  alone  in  her  room  and  cried  over 
some  old  letters  ? Why,  moreover,  did  she  rummage  in  the 
recesses  of  her  wardrobe  till  she  drew  from  thence  a dainty 
little  pair  of  green  morocco  slippers  ? 

CHAPTER  11. 

The  evening  of  the  great  military  ball  had  come,  and  with 
it  Captain  Hasard  had  arrived  at  Mr.  Cuppage’s  residence 
to  act  as  an  escort  to  the  ladies.  Mrs.  Cuppage  was  al- 
ready robed  and  plumed,  and  very  stately  and  gorgeous  she 
appeared,  with  a train  of  prune-coloured  satin  and  a front 
of  flowered  brocade. 

Mr.  Cuppage  beamed  with  satisfaction  and  good  humour, 
making  some  of  his  favourite  jokes  and  one  or  t^\’0  new 
ones,  to  make  the  time  pass  quickly,  whilst  they  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  lovely  Jessica  to  appear. 

And  yet  the  scarlet  and  gold-decked  Captain  yawned 
audibly  and  forgot  to  laugh,  only  ejaculated  now  and  then 
a languid  “Yaas!”  to  show  that  he  was  not  entirely  inat- 
tentive. 

The  rumbling  coach  drew  up  at  the  gate,  and  then  Mrs. 
Cuppage  thought  it  time  to  bustle  up  and  see  what  was  de- 
laying her  daughter.  Jessica  had  been  laced  intO'  a closely- 
clinging  frost-white  robe  of  glistening  silk.  The  maid. 


Nannie,  who  had  expended  her  utmost  skill  in  arranging 
the  tangle  of  brown  curls  into  a fashionable  coiffure,  was 
walking  round  her  young  mistress  to  view  her  from  every 
point,  and  giving  utterance  to  ecstatic  ejaculations.  Jessica 
simply  stood  like  a statue,  submitting  to  comment  and  ad- 
miration without  so  much  as  glancing  at  a mirror.  Was  it 
pride  and  self-assurance  that  actuated  her? 

Mrs.  Cuppage’s  survey  was  more  critical.  She  pinched 
the  robe  here,  and  pulled  it  there,  and  half  approved  it  as 
being  the  most  correct  fashion,  and  yet  thought  the  hoops 
and  paniers  and  towering  powdered  head-dresses  that  had 
been  the  mode  in  her  youth  would  have  been  vastly  more 
becoming.  At  last  she  signified  satisfaction. 

“ ’Tis  not  everyone  that  could  wear  that  skimpy  thing  with 
such  a grace.  You  have  a style  and  a figure,  and  yet,  my 
dear,  I would  like  to  have  seen  you  in  powder  and  patches. 
With  your  dark  soft  eyes  and  ivory  skin  you  would  have 
been  quite  a belle.” 

“ My  cloak,  Nannie,”  said  Jessica,  and  without  more  ado 
she  commenced  to  wrap  her  head  in  a lace  scarf.  The 
maid  carefully  wrapped  a long  warmly-lined  cloak  around 
her. 

“Tush,”  said  Mrs.  Cuppage,  “surely  you  will  come  down 
and  have  Captain  Hasard’s  opinion  of  your  robe.  He  will 
inform  us  whether  it  comes  near  the  London  fashion,  as 
Madame  Grey  warranted  it.” 

“No,”  said  Jessica  abruptly;  “he  will  see  me  in  the  ball- 
room. I have  on  my  carriage  boots,  and  would  not  come 
down  to  look  a guy  with  my  dainty  gown  and  clumsy  feet. 
My  slippers  and  fan  are  in  the  reticule,  are  they  not,  Nanr 
nie?” 

“ You  put  them  there  yourself,  miss.” 

“ Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  said  Jessica,  flushing  rosily  with  no 
apparent  reason;  then  slinging  the  reticule  on  her  arm, 
“ Come,”  she  said,  “ I am  quite  ready.” 

Captain  Hasard  was  a tall,  lank,  fair-haired  young  man, 
of  very  gentlemanly  bearing,  but  who  had  irritated  Jessica 
beyond  measure  by  assuming,  though  he  had  no  right  to,  a 
quite  proprietary  air.  She  was  aware  that  he  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  apply  to  her  stepfather  (according  to  the  absurd 
manner  of  those  times)  for  leave  tO'  pay  her  his  addresses. 
Mr.  Cuppage  had  consented  with  fervour,  for  the  Captain 
was  the  younger  brother  of  a yet  unmarried  Viscount,  and 
even  should  his  elder  brother  survive  would  be  a most 
desirable  parti  for  a young  lady  who  had  no'  aristocratic  pre- 
tences. Mr.  Huston  had  been  a Belfast  merchant  of  emi- 
nent respectability,  and  one  of  the  patriot  party.  Mr.  Cup- 
page was  of  that  order  of  so-called  gentry  so  common  in 
Irish  counties.  He  was  nobody’in  particular;  but  just  be- 
cause he  did  nothing  and  had  no  connection  with  business 
or  visible  means  of  earning  a livelihood,  and  yet  was  in  pos- 
session of  a sufficiency,  he  herded  with  the  “ County  ” people 
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on  sufferance  or  with  the  manufacturing  class  in  condescen- 
sion. In  the  period  preceding  the  insurrection  he  had  a 
hard  part  to  play — namely,  that  of  poising  himself  delicately 
on  the  fence.  He  at  length  became  so  proficient  in  the 
art  that  few  if  any  could  tell  what  his  opinions  were.  In 
any  company  where  the  news  of  the  day  was  being  discussed 
he  would  shake  his  head,  look  very  serious,  and  merely 
ejaculate,  “Terrible  times  these,  sir!  Terrible  times.” 

Whether  his  abhorrence  was  for  the  military  oppression 
then  rampant  in  Ulster  or  for  the  spread  of  French  prin- 
ciples none  could  be  sure,  so  they  called  him  by  way  of  a 
nick-name  “ Old  Tefrible  Times,”  and  concluded  they  would 
find  him  on  the  winning  side. 

Of  course  all  along  he  had  been  in  his  heart  for  the 
settled  order  of  things,  but  with  a French  invasion  immi- 
nent, ,and  perhaps  an  Irish  Republic  in  store  in  the  near 
future,  he  would  have  been  foolish  to  have  gone  about 
shouting  “ God  save  the  King.”  So  he  held  his  tongue.  The 
time  had  now  come  to  speak,  for  the  King’s  cause  was  tri- 
umphant ; but,  as  you  have  already  heard,  old  “ T errible 
Times”  found  many  cold  glances  cast  on  him.  This  even- 
ing’s festivity  he  looked  to  to  reinstate  him  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  ruling  class.  His  daughter  would  dance  with 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  county, 
whilst  he  would  play  cards  and  sup  with  the  very  men  who 
had  looked  suspiciously  on  him.  He  would  treat  Captain 
Hasard  with  the  familiar  air  of  a prospective^  father-inrlaw, 
and  be  envied  by  those  of  his  acquaintances  whose  married 
daughters  had  descended  into  the  manufacturing  or  merely 
professional  set.  All  these  ideas  filled  his  mind  and  in- 
flated him  with  bubbling  good  humour  as  he  stood  on  the 
hearthrug  survepng  his  claret-coloured  suit  and  inffles  in 
a long  glass,  chatting  affably  to  Captain  Hasard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  long  delaying  Jessica.  He  had  advised  the  Cap- 
tain to  let  his  courtship  be  gradual,  as  the  girl  had  a pre- 
judice against  the  military,  contracted  from  her  father. 

“ Egad,  my  boy,”  he  said,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder, 
“ I can  assure  you  her  objections  to  the  soldier’s  coat  haven’t 
been  able  to  withstand  you.  She  is  as  eager  to  go  to  this 
ball  as  can  be,  though  at  first  she  showed  some  stiffness. 
But  here  she  comes,  the  minx.  Bless  my  soul,  Jessica  dear, 
what  an  age  you  have  been  in  dressing.  You  intend  to  do 
some  execution  to-night.  I’ll  warrant.” 

Jessica  stood  in  the  doorway  ready  to  be  conducted  to  the 
carriage.  The  Captain  came  forward  and  offered  his  arm 
with  such  a lover-like  air  that  she  was  incited  to  retort — 

“ I know  not  as  much  as  our  hosts  of  the  garrison  about 
executions,  but  I hope,”  and  here  she  swung  her  recticule 
with  a mischievous  air,  “ I hope  that  at  least  I shall  create 
some  sensation.” 

“ Vain  child,”  said  Mr.  Cuppage,  laughing,  “ you  have 
delayed  us  all  long  enough  with  your  preparations ; let  us 
trust  the  effect  will  be  proportionate.” 


In  another  minute  they  were  seated  in  the  family  coach 
and  rumbling  off  along  the  Shore  Road  to  Belfast. 

During  the  drive  townwards  the  conversation  was  almost 
entirely  absorbed  by  Mr.  Cuppage  and  the  captain,  the  for- 
mer taking  care  to  keep  it  to  such  topics  os  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  of  telling  anecdotes  about  his  titled  or 
celebrated  acquaintances.  This,  he  thought,  would  make 
a good  impression  on  Jessica.  Once,  by  ill-chance,  he  men- 
tioned Lord  Castlereagh,  and  how  he  had  met  him  first  at 
the  time  of  the  arrest  of  certain  state  prisoners  in  Belfast 
in  the  year  ’96.  Jessica  turned  her  eyes  full  on  him. 

“ You  saw  Mr.  Russell,  then,  the  day  he  was  taken.  Tell 
me  all  about  it.  I knew  him  well.” 

“ Oh,  of  course,”  said  Mrs.  Cuppage  hastily,  trying  tO'  ac- 
count for  her  daughter’s  acquaintance  with  such  a danger- 
ous character.  “ I recollect  that  person  perfectly.  He  was 
the  man  who'  used  to  give  us  our  books  in  the  library,  and 
most  civil  and  obliging  he  was.  Almost  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners,  too,  for  I believe  he  had  come  down  in  the  world 
and  had  been  in  the  army.” 

Jessica  laughed  to  herself,  'remembering  quite  well  how 
Mr.  Russell  had  been  her  father’s  most  intimate  friend,  and 
how  her  mother,  in  common  with  all  the  ladies  of  her  set, 
had  made  much  of  him ; and  thought  him  the  most  hand- 
some and  distinguished  man  in  Belfast.  But  she  did  not 
trouble  to  contradict. 

Captain  Hasard  related  his  reminiscences  of  Russell,  and 
from  that  w'ent  on  to  speak  of  that  poor  devil,  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  died  in  New'gate  the  other  day,  and  who  used  always 
to  be  running  up  and  down  to  Belfast,  and  about  the  coun- 
try with  Russell. 

Jessica  listened,  but  said  not  a word,  and  Mr.  Cuppage 
adroitly  changed  the  subject  by  asking  the  Captain  what 
he  thought  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  whether  he  wasn’t  in- 
clined to  be  very  fond  of  the  Irish.  “ I have  often  thought,” 
seid  he,  “ that  if  we  had  a member  of  the  Royal  family  r-e 
sident  in  this  country  the  people  would  settle  down  com 
tentedly.  The  Irish  are  a generous-hearted  people,  and 
when  they  are  not  misled  by  agitators,”  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  Jessica  did  not  listen.  The  mention  of  Wolfe  Tone 
had  sent  her  back  in  memory  to  a day  some  years  ago  when 
her  dear  father  was  alive,  and  had  brought  her  to  hear  the 
great  harp  festival  which  had  been  got  up  by  Mr.  Bunting,the 
energetic  organist  of  St.  Anne’s.  She  remembered  how  she 
had  listened  with  all  her  ears,  and  how  her  father  had  not 
listened  at  all,  but  had  lingered  at  the  door  to  talk  to  a 
strange  gentleman  in  the  intervals  of  the  strumming,  leaving 
her  in_  a seat  beside  some  lady  friends.  Then  when  they 
were  leaving  the  hall  he  had  come  to  take  her  out,  and  Mr. 
Russell,  whom  she  knew  quite  well,  had  shaken  hands  with 
her  in  as  studiously  a polite  manner  as  if  she  had  been  a 
grown-up  person.  The  other  gentleman,  however,  had  caught 
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the  curls  on  either  side  of  her  face,  and  kissed  her  as  she 
thought  very  impertinently,  asking — “ Who  is  this  nice  little 
lady?”  Russell  had  smiled,  and  said  he  would  tell  Mrs. 
Tone,  and  she,  Jessica,  had  taken  the  whole  transaction  very 
seriously,  and  gone  away  with  an  air  of  offended  modesty 
and  her  face  prettily  flushed,  and  as  she  heard  the  stranger 
laughing  behind  she  had  said — “Who  is  that  rude  man, 
papa?”  To  which  the  answer  was — “ A great  friend  of  Mr. 
Russell’s,  dear.” 

“ Well,”  she  had  said,  “ I greatly  wonder  that  Mr.  Rus- 
sell makes  a friend  of  such  an  unmannerly  person !” 

She  had  learned  since  who  the  stranger  from  Dublin  was 
and  why  her  father  and  Mr.  Russell  had  made  so  much  of 
him,  and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  how 
that  gay,  gallant  gentleman  had  died  in  a Dublin  prison  a 
few  weeks  before  leaving  his  dear  wife  and  his  little  boys 
and  girl  almost  heartbroken.  Yet,  she  was  expected  to 
dance  and  make  merry  at  this  season  when  every  true  friend 
of  Ireland  had  a sore  and  heavy  heart.  Her  own  father 
would  doubtless  have  been  hanged,  or  in  prison  like  so  many 
of  his  friends,  had  he  not  died  of  fever  before  the  time  of 
trial  came.  Bernard  Magennis  was  she  knew  not  where,  a 
wanderer  and  an  outlaw,  and  here  was  she  in  silk  attire  going 
to  dance  with  the  officers  of  England’s  army.  The  coach 
rumbled  into  High  Street,  and  they  were  for  a minute  de'- 
layed  by  a crowd  which  surged  across  the  street  opposite 
Sugar  House  Entry.  Some  Yeomen  had  gone  into  the  en- 
try in  chase  after  a poor  ballad  singer  who  had  been  daring 
enough  to  chant  that  rebel  air,  “The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

Captain  Hasard  leaned  from  the  window,  and  ascertained 
the  cause  of  disturbance  from  one  of  the  Yen’s,  then  told 
his  companions,  adding — “ You  would  be  surprised  to  know 
with  what  daring  the  people  have  been  displaying  mourning 
for  the  rebel,  M'Cracken.  Why,  they  painted  their  very 
shop  shutters  green  and  black,  and  I have  seen  young  misses 
walking  down  Castle  Place  in  twos  and  threes  past  the 
faces  of  the  soldiers  with  green  and  black  bonnet  strings  or 
spencers,  such  as  little  Miss  Mary  M'Cracken  has  been 
wearing  ever  since.” 

Mr.  Cuppage  shock  his  head,  sagely.  “I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  these  female  politicians.  That  young  person 
you  speak  of  cannot  have,  I fear,  fine  feelings  of  any  sort. 
I believe  she  was  largely  responsible  for  her  brother’s  folly, 
and  encouraged  him  in  every  way.  And  then  the  way  she 
went  wandering  round  the  country  without  escort  or  cha- 
peron after  the  Antrim  business  was  shockingly  improper.” 

“ A smarter  or  more  self-contained  little  mortal  I never 
saw,”  said  Captain  Hasard.”  Why,  she  pushed  her  way 
right  through  the  soldiers  into  the  court  at  his  trial  ■,  and 
when  the  la\vyer  did  not  satisfy  her  in  his  defence,  she 
arises,  as  cool  as  you  please,  and  begins  making  an  oration 
herself,  picking  the  evidence  to  pieces  and  abusing  our  wit- 
nesses.” 


“ Surely  that  was  quite  irregular,”  said  Mr.  Cuppage, 
pompously. 

“ Of  course  it  was,  but  the  Colonel  was  so  taken  aback 
by  the  little  creature’s  impudence  that  he  never  thought  of 
calling  her  to  order  till  she  had  chattered  off  a whole  haran- 
gue.” 

“ Highly  improper !”  said  Mr.  Cuppage.  “ Above  all 
things  I admire  modesty  and  refinement  in  a woman — but, 
by  Jove,  here  we  are.” 

The  coach  stopped  in  a line  of  carriages  in  front  of  the 
Assembly  Room  doors,  and  after  a couple  of  minutes’  delay 
the  ladies  alighted,  and  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  crowd 
were  escorted  through  the  brilliantly  lighted  portal. 


CHAPTER  III. 

^ “*HE  ball-room  was  thronged  with  a gay  and  fashionable  , 
audience,  and  the  military  band  had  just  struck  up 

•i ' the  first  strains  of  dance  music  as  Mrs.  Cuppage  and 
Miss  Huston,  having  laid  aside  their  wraps,  joined  their  escort 
on  the  landing.  Entering  the  room,  they  made  their  way  to 
a divan  in  the  corner,  and  were  no  sooner  seated  there  than 
Mr.  Cuppage  observed  that  his  daughter  was  creating  some- 
what of  a sensation.  The  gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room  stared  at  her  almost  impudently,  and,  what  was  more 
astonishing,  the  ladies  who  were  their  partners  seemed  to  be 
quite  in  a flutter. 

Jessica  flushed  beautifully,  and  cast  her  eyes  down  with 
evident  embarrassment.  Captain  Hasard,  who  stood  close 
behind  her,  was  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the 
sensation  she  created  as  her  mother  and  step-father. 

“ How  those  women  do  stare,”  he  murmured.  “ They 
can’t  understand  the  feelings  of  a young  lady  at  her  first 
ball.  Their  ‘first’  was  so  long  ago ! Ha,  ha !”  And  he  laughed 
at  his- own  joke;  then  asked  the  honour  of  the  first  dance. 

Jessica  stood  up  and  took  his  arm  without  a word  of  thanks 
or  courtesy,  and  together  they  crossed  the  floor  to  take  their 
places  in  a figure  dance.  Every  eye  was  by  this  fastened  on 
her.  Colonel  Barbour  put  up  his  eyeglass  and  swore  audibly, 
whilst  Major  Fox  ejaculated  that  she  was  as  impudent  a rebel 
as  the  little  M’Cracken  creature,  though  a damned  sight 
better  looking. 

Mr.  Cuppage,  who  was  going  off  to  join  a whist  party,  was 
just  passing  the  Major  as  this  remark  was  made,  and  turned 
in  horrified  fear  to  look  after  Jessica.  Good  heavens,  what 
a sight  was  this.  In  view  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
and  representatives  of  the  county  families,  whose  esteem  he 
had  hoped  to  regain  by  attendance  at  this  ball,  Jessica  was 
stepping  across  the  ball-room  floor  in  a pair  of  dainty  morocco 
slippers  of  the  rebel  green,  audaciously  rosetted  with  crape. 

“ It  is  the  mourning  for  Mr.  M'Cracken,”  she  said  to  her 
partner.  “ In  this  room  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  here 
I will  not  dance.” 
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With  a curtsey  she  withdrew  her  arm  and  passed  proudly 
and  alone  down  the  staircase. 

For  this  audacious  conduct  the  punishment  decreed  was 
banishment  to  Portaferry  and  a decision  on  Mr.  Cuppage’s 
part  never  to  receive  her  as  a daughter  beneath  his  roof. 

A few  days  later  there  was  a tearful  parting  between  mother 
and  daughter,  and  Jessica  drove  off  in  the  family  coach, 
which  was  laden  with  all  her  earthly  belongings ; but  when 
in  due  time  she  arrived  at  her  destination,  having  crossed 
the  stormy  current  of  Strangford  Lough,  a joyful  surprise 
awaited  her. 

Her  Aunt  Huston  greeted  her  with  rapture,  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks,  then  drew  her  into  her  little  private  parlour. 
There  in  front  of  a blazing  ti^e  stood  a black-haired,  swarthy- 
young  man  in  the  guise  of  a working  sailor.  She  uttered  a 
cry  of  joy.  It  was  Bernard,  her  outlaw  lover.  Quite  re- 
gardless of  Aunt  Gracie’s  presence  and  the  tarry,  fishy  odour 
of  his  jersey,  she  ran  straight  to  his  embrace.  Then  Aunt 
Gracie  thought  it  time  to  withdraw,  and  left  him  to  make  his 
own  explanations. 

He  had  come  all  the  way  to  the  Isle  of  Man  from  France, 
and  had  joined  the  crew  of  a ship  that  came  to  Co.  Down 
in  the  hope  of  finding  her  at  Portaferry ; but,  alas ! the  very 
day  before  his  arrival  she  had  gone  off  to  Belfast,  and  he  had 
been  in  deepest  despondency  at  missing  her.  He  could  de- 
vise no  way  of  sending  news  to  Belfast,  no  trusted  messenger 
being  available,  and  the  ship  was  to  sail  back  in  two  days. 
He  could  not  desert  without  awaking  suspicion. 

“ Tell  me,  y^ou  little  fairy,  how  did  you  guess  that  someone 
was  waiting  for  you  here,  that  you  came  back  so  quickly.” 

“•I  am  turned  out  of  house  and  home,”  said  Jessica,  and 
she  told  the  story  of  the  little  green  slippers.  Then  Bernard 
decided  that  it  would  be  quite  necessary  for  some  kind- 
hearted  charitable  person  to  afford  her  shelter  and  make  a 
home  for  her  in  place  of  the  one  she  had  forfeited,  and  that 
if  she  did  not  mind  crossing  the  sea  and  living  in  a foreign 
country  instead  of  old  Ireland  till  better  times  he  would  very 
willingly  act  that  charitable  part. 

Jessica  had  no  alternative  between  accepting  Bernard’s 
offer  and  billeting  herself  on  Aunt  Gracie,  who  absolutely  re- 
fused to  take  her,  being  prompted  to  this  refusal  by  the  said 
Bernard. 

So  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  she  re- 
placed the  crape  rosettes  on  the  little  green  slippers  by  white 
satin  ones,  and  was  married  to  the  sailor-man  in  Miss  Hus- 
ton’s private  parlour,  and  the  bridegroom  vowed  that  they 
were  the  luckiest  slippers  ever  made  since  -the  time  of  Cin- 
drella,  as  only  for  them  and  Jessica’s  audacity  in  wearing  o’ 
the  green  he' would  have  sailed  away  from  Ireland’s  shore 
without  his  bride.  Alice  L.  Milligan. 

(The  End.) 


THE  ’98  CALENDAR. 


Every  Irish  Society  and  ’38  Club  should  obtain  for 
the  New  Year  this  Artisiic  and  Eflfective  Calendar, 
which  is  Harp-shaped  ; the  inner  leaflets  beautifully 
Illustrated.  No  better  Xmas,  or  New  Year’s  Card  for 
friends  abroad.  Post  free  is.  2d.,  from 
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Our  Dead  Comrades. 

By  Michael  Cavan.agii. 


“ Yes,  and  all  glory 

Shall  honour  their  graves 
With  shrine,  song  and  story — 
Denied  to  the  slave.” — Davis. 


O the  e.\iles  of  the  Irish  race,  who,  in  this  “Asylum  of  op- 
pressed Humanity,”  never  forgot  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
never  ceased  to  labour  to  the  end  that  they  and  their  kindred 
may  one  day  enjoy  the  blessings  of  Freedom  at  Home,  it  is 
saddening  to  reflect  that  so  many  of  their  best  and  bravest  comrades 
— the  men  to  whose  genius,  patriotism  and  self-sacrificing  devotion 
their  admirable  organisation  owed  its  origin,  character  and  power — 
have  fallen  on  the  rugged  path,  their  life’s  task  incomplete,  and  their 
labour  unrewarded  by  even  a glimpse  of  the  goal  towards  which  they 
so  hopefully  and  perseveringly  toiled. 

But  although  those  pioneers  of  Liberty  have  closed  their  earthly 
career  without  being  vouchsafed  the  blessed  privilege  of  participat- 
ing in  the  final  struggle  for  the  redemption  of  their  suffering  Mother- 
land, neither  themselves  nor  their  services  shall  be  forgotten,  while 
a surviving  brother  remains  to  point  to  both  as  an  example  to  the 
true  men  who  aspire  to  follow  on  the  road  which  they  mapped  out  for 
posterity’s  guidance. 

While,  to  the  young  patriots  of  to-day,  the  story  of  their  prede- 
cessors’ career  must  be  an  incentive  and  an  inspiration,  to  the  still 
surviving  sharers  of  their  labours,  their  hopes  and  their  affections — 
the  men  with  whom  their  fame  needs  no  eulogy — who  owe  to  their 
memory  the  continuation  of  the  work  to  which  their  lives  were  de- 
voted—it  must  be  a source  of  mournful  pride  to  aid  in  preserving 
their  names  and  the  memory  of  their  services,  so  that  the  future  his- 
torian of  a “ Free  Ireland  ” may  do  ample  justice  to  their  worth,  and 
their  names  be  entwined  for  ever  in  the  national  heart. 

As  one  of  those  surviving  comrades,  to  whom  this  task  is  both  a 
“ labour  of  love  ” and  a sacred  duty,  I purpose  doing  my  share  to- 
wards recording  the  efforts  of  the  heroic  “Color-Guard,”  who, 
“ faithful  unto  death,”  kept  bravely  flying  the  imperishable  symbol 
of  their  country’s  redemption. 

While,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  to  the  dead  and  the  living 
I add  a stone  to  the  cairn  of  the  chieftain,  I shall,  with  the  same 
affectionate  reverence,  plant  a shamrock  on  the  low'ly  grave  of  his 
faithful  follower — my  humhle  comrades  of  the  “ rank  and  file.” 

Had  the  time  and  space  at  my  disposal  been  sufficient  to  od  justice 
to  the  subject,  the  first  place  on  this  affectionate  record  should  be 
devoted  to  the  man  who  was  not  only  foremost  in  combining  his 
brother-exiles  for  the  all-absorbing  object  of  his  life,  and,  by  far, 
the  wisest,  ablest,  most  persistent  and  self-sacrificing  of  them  all, 
but  who  was  also  my  own  most  honoured  and  best-beloved  friend. 

But  the  name  of  the  great  “Founder  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood’’ 
needs  no  eulogy  of  mine.  John  O’Mahoney’s  life  constitutes  an  epoch 
in  his  country’s  history.  To  the  Irish  in  America  he  was  what  Tone 
was  to  those  at  home.  His  labours  were  appreciated  ere  his  corpse 
was  cold.  “ The  Twin-Nations  of  the  Gael  ” combined  in  rendering 
such  homage  to  his  worth  as  never  before  was  accorded  to  one  of  their 
race.  His  fame  is,  with  them,  as  imperishable  as  his  native  Galty- 
more.  His  memory  as  green  as  the  “ Golden  Vale  of  Femhenn  !” 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I shall  only  pay  his  memory  the  tribute 
of  a friend’s  grief  for  his  loss.  The  annexed  lines  give  faithful  ex- 
pression to  my  feelings  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  his  death 
evoked  the  prayers  and  tears  of  all  who  loved  the  land  that  bore  him. 
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A Caoine  for  John  O’Mahony. 

(Died  February  6th,  1877.) 


By  Michael  Cavanagh. 


You’re  gone  to  rest  from  your  toils,  a chara ! 

Away  from  a world  of  suffering  sorrow ; 

The  only  comfort  that  we  can  borrow, — 

You’ll  wake  to  a blissful,  eternal  to-morrow. 

Btana  cht  De  Leat  I (i) 

In  glory  waking,  your  soul  upspringing, 

J.O  Mary’s  footstool  its  bright  course  winging. 

Beholds  with  pity,  our  heart-strings  wringing — 

Like  iVy  tendrils  round  felled  oak  clinging. 

A Mhuire  's  Truagh  ! (2) 

Yet,  in  its  .swift  flight,  when  passing  over 
Your  mother  Eiri,  ’twill  fondly  hover — 

And  shed  a halo  of  light  above  her — 

’Twixt  earth  and  heaven  to  show  you  love  her. 

Do  ghrádh  geal ! (3) 

In  life,  your  soul  into  her  you  breathed ; 

A vernal  crown  for  her  brow  you  wreathed. 

You’ll  meet  her  now,  John,  with  sword  still  sheathed. 

The  “ cross  and  crown  ” you’ve  to  us  bequeathed. 

Cobhair  De  Chugainn  ! (4) 

Oh,  you  were  no  temporising  “pleader,” 

Swayed  by  all  breezes  like  sapling  cedar ; 

In  purpose  firm  as  staunch  “ Ben-Hedar  : ” 

True  type  of  the  olden  Fenian  leader  ! 

Le  ceill  a’s  Neart  ! (5) 

The  purest  blood  of  the  race  of  Heber 
Flowed  through  your  heart,  yet  to  all  who’d  labour 
For  “ Holy  Ireland,”  writh  pen  or  sabre. 

You  were  kindly  free  as  a “ next  door  neighbour.” 

Ar  m Brathair  I (6) 

You  told  her  sons  the  true  way  to  right  her — 

“ Don’t  sue  the  tyrant ! Prepare  to  fight  her  !” 

Our  souls  are  dark,  but  your  fame  grows  brighter — 

That  makes  grief’s  load  on  my  heart  weigh  lighter. 

Ma  's  Trotn  E / (7) 

’Mong  tall  Tipperary  men  you  were  peerless. 

For  feats  of  manhood  and  courage  fearless  ; 

Their  silent  firesides,  to-night,  are  cheerless. 

While  grief  intensest  has  left  me  tearless — 

Mairg  do'm  'sa  ! (8) 

Those  weary  weeks  you  were  slowly  dying. 

Found  me,  far  off,  on  a sick-bed  lying ; 

The  tears  then  shed  were  their  fountains  drying, 

I can’t  weep  now,  John,  though  sorely  trying. 

Faraoir  geur  ! (9) 

Among  your  band  of  devoted  brothers. 

You  loved  me  dearest  of  all  the  others — 

With  love  as  fond  as  my  own  fond  mother’s — 

No  wonder  sorrow  all  feeling  smothers ! 

Mo  Chairdios — Criost  ! (10) 

Long  years  for  Eiri  we  worked  together — 

My  hope — to  stand  on  her  purple  heather. 

And  see,  through  sunshine  or  stormy  weather. 

Above  me  waving  your  chieftain’s  feather— 

O Meirge  na-h  Eireann  I (11) 

Ah  ! who  but  me  knew  your  constant  trial. 

The  draughts  you  quaffed  from  the  “bitter  vial?” 

What  martyr-hero  since  glorious  Niall 
Evinced  for  Eiri  such  self-denial? 

Mhic-Alla!  {12) 


Now,  having  lost  you,  the  love  she  bore  you 
Shines  out,  at  last,  in  this  scene  before  you — 

Her  tears  of  anguish  are  streaming  for  you. 

Being  dead,  her  children  almost  adore  you — 

Os  Ceann  -uo  Chomhra  ! (13) 

The  thoughts  arising  from  retrospection. 

Revealed  in  glances  of  deep  dejection. 

Proclaim,  though  mutely,  the  heart’s  affection. 

No  King  shall  own  till  the  “ Resurrection.” 

Gean  gan  Lunch  I (14) 

tiad  monarch  ever  such  royal  “ waking?” 

The  war-scarred  heroes  with  grief  are  shaking : 

An  exiled  Nation,  its  farewell  taking. 

Feels  Hope  itself  is  the  “Cause”  forsaktog! 

Och  ! Monuar!  (15) 

And  are  our  hopes  to  be  always  thwarted? 

Ah,  fast  of  late  have  the  death-shafts  darted. 

Ever  smiting  our  greatest-hearted, 

But  now  our  anchor’s  strong  chain  has  parted  ! 

Ta  dr  n-grian  sinte  ! (16) 

The  Gael  in  masses  around  you  swaying, 

Sweep  on  unceasing  their  tribute  paying  ; 

Sweet  Irish  impulses  all  obeying. 

They  kneel  around  you,  John,  weeping,  praying. 

Go  Diaan-Arda!  {17) 

They  bring,  to  curtain  your  manly  form. 

The  flags  they  bore  through  the  battle-storm ; 

On  Irish  hills  they  would  round  you  swarm. 

But  the  fire  is  quenched  that  their  hearts  could  warm. 

Is  Mor  an  Truaighe  i ! (18) 

Young  maidens  cover  your  bier  with  flowers. 

And  shamrock-wreaths  gemmed  with  heart-wrung  showers ; 
Their  sobbing  mothers  beseech  the  Powers 
To  waft  your  spirit  to  Eden’s  bowers ! 

Air  Sciathan  Aingeall  (19) 

To  stricken  Eiri  you’ll  soon  be  sailing. 

Ah  ! when  your  flag  at  half-mast  she’s  hailing. 

The  brave  old  heart  that  no  foe  saw  quailing 
Will,  trembling,  echo  the  Bean-sighe’s  wailing. 

Mo  bhrón  ! Mo  bhrón  I (20) 

When  through  her  valleys  your  caoine  is  swelling. 

And  mountains  echo  your  death-bell’s  knelling. 

From  gentle  eyelids  will  tears  be  welling. 

As  Gaelic  tongues  are  your  praises  telling ! 

Gradh  Bdn  Eireann  ! (21) 

You’ve  shown  the  seed,  John,  for  others’  reaping  ! 

When  winds  for  years  o’er  your  grave  are  sweeping. 

They’ll  throng  to  pray  where  our  chieftain’s  sleeping — 
Christ  hold  your  soul  in  His  holy  keeping !” 

Amen,  a Thighearna  I (22) 

KEY. 

I.— The  blessing  of  God  with  you  ! 2.— Mary ’tis  pity  ! 3.— Thy 
bright  love!  4.— God  help  us!  5. — With  wisdom  and  strength. 
6. — Our  Brother  ! 7. — Though  heavy  it  is.  8. — Woe  unto  me  ! 
g. — O,  sharp  sorrow.  10. — My  friend  in  Christ  (gossip),  ii. — The 
Standard  of  Ireland.  12. — Echo  answer  ! 13. — Above  your  coffin. 
14. — Priceless  affection.  15. — Alas,  my  woe  ! 16. — Our  sun  is  set ! 
17. — To  God  on  high.  18. — ’Tis  a great  pity.  19. — On  angels’ 
wings!  20. — My  grief!  My  grief!  21. — Ireland’s  fair  love.  22. 
— Amen,  O Lord  ! 


[Gaelic  Translation.] 

I I 

CAOINEADH  AIR  BHAS  SHEAGHAIN  UI 
MHAGHTHAMHNA. 

A d'eug  air  an  t-seiseadh  la  de  mhi  na  Féile  Brighide,  1877. 
Aisdrighthe  Ó Shacs-Bheurla  Mhichil  Ui  Chaomhanaigh. 


air  anois  faoi  shuan  ó do  bhrón,  a chara, 

ir  shiúbhal  ó'n  t-saoghal  ’nar  budh  bheag  do  gbaradh; 

6s  tá’n  sógh  so  againn,  fir  dhilse  d’fharraidh — 
éidh  do  mhusgladh  aoibbinn  6s  ceann  an  tara. 

Beannacht  Dé  leat 
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Le  dusachd  ghlórmair  béidh  d’anam  ag  filleadh 
Chum  cathaoir’  Mhuire  'sa  h-aingeal  gile, 

’Sag  feuchaint  orrainn,  croidhe-fháisgthe  uile, 

Mar  aighnean  casta  air  chrion-dhair  coille. 

A Mhuire  is  truagh  ! 

Acht  in  a shiúbhal  chum  sior-chuain  na  córa, 

Bidheadh  aon  radharc  ar  Eirinn,  do  mháthair  mhórdha, 

Ag  sileadh  sios  uirri  solus  glóire, 

Mar  taisbeant  di  ar  do  ghean  gan  teóra, 

Do  ghrádh  geal ! 

In  do  bheatha  sheinn  tu  a h-abhráin  binne, 

Agus  d’fhoillsigh  dhuinne  a stair  is  sine  ; 

Anois  casfar  leat  i gan  claoidheamh  gan  cruinniughadh, 

An  " chros  ’san  choróin  ” 'said  d’fhág  tú  linne. 

Cabhair  Dé  chugainn ! 

O’  ni  raibh  tú  riamh  in  do  chainteoir  folamh — 

FÓS.  in  aimsir  baoghail  ni  raibh  tusa  balbh  ; 

Ard,  uasal,  eagnach,  agus  fior  í n-dealbh, 

Budh  sómpla  beacht  thii  de  shliocht  na  n-ollamh. 

I gcéill  a’s  neart. 

In  do  chroidhe,  a Sheághain,  rith  an  fhuil  budh  ghloine, 
Fos,  budh  bhráthair  díl  duit  gach  uile  dhuine 
(Gan  ceist  ar  chreideamn,  ’s  gan  ceist  ar  shloinne) 

Do  ghrádhuigh  Eire  ar  gach  taoibh  na  Boinne. 

Ar 

Le  n-a  macaibh  bhidtheá  go  sior  ag  cánadh  ; 

■'  Má’s  mian  libh  saoirse,  troididh  go  dána  !” 

Gidh  gur  dubh  ár  n-dán  tá  do  chlú  níos  láine. 

’S  deunann  sin  an  croidhe  in  mo  chliabh  níos  sláine. 

Má's  trom  é ! 

Measg  fear  árd  do  chondae  ní  raibh  aon  chomh  measta 
I m-beartaibh  treuna  ’s  a g-cleasaibh  gasta ; 

Tá  a d-teaghlaighe  uaigneach’  anocht  neamh-lasta, 

’S  fágann  geire  bróin  mé  gan  déoraibh  feasda. 

Is  mairg  dam-sa  ! 

Ar  feadh  na  seachtmhain  ’nár  luigh  tú  breoite, 

Bhí  mé  féin  leaba  go  dona,  claoidhte  ; 

D’fhág  mór-chrádh  an  tráth’  sin  mo  shúil  gan  deora — 

Och,  a Sheághain,  a Sheaghain,  ní  mar  súd  budh  chdir  é. 

Faraoir  geur ! 

Ameasg  na  d-treun-fhear  d'ár  ghoir  tú  brathair, 

Budh  dilse  leat  mé  ’ná  aon  i láthair  ; 

Fuaras  uait  a g-cómhnuidhe  caomh-chdmhairle  athar, 

Agus  gradh  chomh  dilis  le  grádh  mo  mháthar. 

Mo  chairdeas  Criosd  ! 
Ar  son  Eireann  sheasmar  go  buan  le  chéile, 

Mo  dhothchas  : áit  mhaith  ar  mhágh  no  tuille — 

A namhaid  nimhneach  faoi  neart  mo  bhuille, 

’Gus  do  chleite  taoisigh  ós  ár  g-ceann  go  h-uile. 

Meirge  na  h-Eireann 
A ! cia  acht  mise  fuair  fios  do  bheatha  ? 

Budh  bheag  a sólas,  budh  throm  a sgatha  ; 

Cia’d  laoch  mar  thusa  6 Niall,  righ  catha, 

Do  bhronn  ar  Eirinn  iomlán  a ratha  ? 

Freagairf  a Mhic  Alia  ! 
Tá  tú  marbh  anois  ’gus  tá  d’ainm  ráidhte 
Faoi  onóir  mhóir  le  do  mhathair  chraidhte; 

Le  n-a  deáraibh  teith’  tá  do  chorp  fuar  bfiidhte ; 

Oir  le  cumha  ghéir  tá  a sean-chroidhe  saidhte 

'Os  ceann  do  chomhra ! 
Tá  cuimhne  na  n-iodhbairt  do  righnis  dúinne 
Ag  labhairt  anois  in  ár  g-criodhthibh  ciuine  ; 

’S  ag  musgailt  grádh  tá  ceud  uair  níos  buaine 
’Na  ’n  grádh  dob-fhéidir  le  righ  fhághail  uainne. 

Gean  gan  luach ! 

Samhail  do  thdrraidh  do  righ  níor  tugadh — 

Go  fliuch  tá  leicne  na  sean-fhear  cogaidh — 

Tá  mor-chine  dedraidh  anocht  ag  glacadh 
A g-cead'  ó’n  d-treóruidhe  dob’  íheárr  bhí  aca. 

Och,  mo  nuair ! 

O,  an  m-beidh  ár  n-dothchais  go  deó  neimh-líonta  ? 

Go  mall  is  minic  ’s  is  geur  ár  b-pianta, 

Oir  le  gaethibh  bais  ta  treun-chroidhthe  cridnta, 

Acht  anocht  ’san  g-cdrahra  tá’n  taoiseach  sinte. 

Tá  ár  n-grian  muchta  ! 

Le  do  thaoibh  anocht  tá  na  Gaodhail  ag  fanacht— 

Tá  na  sluaighte  móra  ag  teacht 's  ag  imtheacht — 

Tá  na  fir  ná’r  bh-féidir  ariamh  "do  cheannacht,’’ 

In  do  chomhair,  a Sheaghain,  ag  iarraidh  beannacht 

O Dhia  ar  rd 


Ata  led  mar  chúmhdach  dod’  chorp  a choidhche, 

An  mheirge  sgaoil  siad  ar  uchd  na  gaoithe  ; 

Ar  shléibhtibh  Eireann  bhéidheadh  na  milte  fuithe, 

Acht  ta’n  teine  muchta  a théigh  a g-croidhthe. 

Is  mdr  an  truagh  ! 

Le  fleasgaibh  bláth  agus  seamróg  sniomhtha 
Tá  do  chdmhra  gleusta  le  maighdinibh  caoimhe  ; 

Téigheann  guidhe  a máithreach  chum  Mhuire  Naomhtha 
Go  m-beidh  d’ainm  dhil  ins  an  bh-Flaitheas  sgriobhtha 

Ameasg  na  n-aingeal. 

Beidhir  gan  mhoill  ag  seoladh  chum  Eireann  claoidhte 
A ! nuair  feicfear  do  bhrat  ar  an  leath-chrann  seidhte 
Beidh  an  sean-chroidhe  treun  ná’r  chaith  riamh  " ban-chleite  ’’ 
Ag  freagradh  caointe  na  bean-sighe  caithte. 

Mo  bhróin  ! Mo  bhrdin ! 
A’s  mar  bhéidheas  an  gul  sin  dul  trid  a cluana’, 

’Gus  na  cnoic  ag  fuaimnigh  a caointe  dhúinne, 

In  gach  suil  is  ceannsa  beidh  caomh-dhéor  ag  suanadh, 

Nuair  i n-Gaeldhilig  molfar  an  fear  budh  bhuaine. 

Grádh  ban  Eireann  ! 

Béidh  an  siol  do  chuir  tú  ’ga  bhuaint  níos  moille — 

Nuair  ta’n  ghaoth  ag  osnadh  os  ceann  do  chille, 

Béidh  gach  croidhe  ag  guidh  mar  tá  deor  ’ga  sileadh — 

" A Chriosd  gabh  anam  fior-bhlath’  na  Mileadh  !’’ 

Amen,  a Thighearna  ! 


Prize  Competitions. 


COMPETITION  NO.  I. 

Mr.  Thomas  Concannon,  of  Mexico,  has  entrusted  us  with  ;^i  for 
a prize  competition,  and  another  friend  in  the  United  States,  who 
wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  has  generously  subscribed  the  same 
sum.  Both  these  gentlemen  wish  us  to  apply  the  money  tow'ards 
helping  our  own  circulation.  We  have,  however,  decided  to  devote 
Mr.  Concannon’s  prize  to  a Gaelic  competition.  The  new  news- 
paper, “ Fainne  An  Lae,”  and  the  “ Oireachteas”  competitions  will 
do  enough  in  the  direction  of  waking  up  literary  activity.  Our  prize 
of  x- 1 w-ill  be  given  for  the  best  recitation  of  the  Gaelic  poem  pub- 
lished in  this  number  of  the  paper,  which  is  translated  freely  from 
Michael  Cavanagh’s  splendid  Lament  for  John  O’Mahony.  A se- 
cond prize  will  be  given  of  Mr.  O’Neill  Russell’s  Beauties  of  Ire- 
land, along  with  his  work  on  the  Irish  language.  We  will  put  all 
arrangements  for  the  competition  in  the  hands  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  Gaelic  League  branches  in  Cork,  or  such  person  as  they  may 
recommend.  We  send  this  prize  among  the  Cork  Gaelic  workers, 
as  they  are  in  touch  wdth  a considerable  Irish-speaking  population, 
amongst  whom  the  prize-wanner  and  other  efficient  competitors  can 
make  this  fine  poem  known. 

COMPETITION  NO.  11. 

Handsome  book  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  send  us  the 
largest  number  of  subscribers’  names  and  subscriptions,  beginning 
December  or  January,  for  the  incoming  year.  The  lists  must  be 
with  us  before  January  25th,  and  can  be  sent  us  if  necessary  in 
more  than  one  instalment.  First  prize,  book,  or  books,  value  los.  ; 
second  and  third  prizes,  value  5s. ; fourth  and  fifth,  if  over  ten 
whole  year  subscribers,  bound  volumes  of  the  “ Shan  Van  Vocht  ” 
for  ’97,  two  half-yearly  subscriptions  tO’  be  counted  in  the  award 
as  one  annual. 


From  our  office  we  can  despatch  to  friends  abroad  any  of  the  ’98 
badges  and  jewellery  advertised  on  our  cover,  and  can  recommend 
them  as  thoroughly  artistic  and  most  suitable  as  gifts  for  the  New 
Year  ’98.  Several  orders  from  America  have  come  in  for  the  ’98 
calendar  published  by  Miss  M‘Kay. 

We  have  to  apologise  for  delaying  the  publication  of  many  valued 
contributions  and  for  non-insertion  of  notes  and  reports  sent  us. 
Our  January  number  will  contain  a brilliant  article,  “The  First 
Fenians,”  by  R.  J.  Kelly,  B.L.,  and  articles  on  “’98  in  Cork  and 
Tipperary.” 

BLACKTHORN  BLOSSOMS. 

IRISH  VERSES,  by  Thomas  E.  Mayne. 

In  Paper  Cover,  1/6,  Cloth,  Olive,  Gilt  Design,  3/6  for  2/6  nett. 

There  is  a freshness  and  simplicity  about  these  Verses  w'hich 
will  attract  many  people. — Westminster  Review. 

A charming  and  hopeful  little  volume  of  verses.  . . . The 

scenery  is  vividly  painted. — To-day. 

To  be  had  from  Dublin  or  Belfast  Booksellers,  or  “ The  Shan 
Van  Vocht”  Office. 
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At  the  Bocht  of  the  Ballach. 


VII.— THE  VAGABONE. 


T was  one  of  those  anomalous  circumstances  that  cease 
to  surprise  people  with  a wide  range  of  worldly  know- 
ledge and  experience  that  Toal  a-Gallagher  the  staid 
and  solemn  scripturian  and  moralist  should  have  reared 
such  a bad  son  as  The  Vagabone — or  that  Shusy  the  cen- 
sorious should  have  fostered  and  turned  loose  upon  an  inno- 
cent world  a conscienceless  rascal  of  his  sort.  How  vile  the 
heart  of  him  must  have  been,  and  into  what  paths  of  wicked- 
ness the  big  black  bare  feet  of  him  must  have  wandered, 
one  may  guess  for  oneself,  when  I state  that  it  was  his  very 
own  mother  who  dubbed  him  with  the  disreputable  title  by 
which  he  came  to  be  best  known  and  styled  at  the  Bocht 
and  for  a long  distance  round  about,  tO'  wit.  The  Vagabone  I 
The  earliest  sign  of  that  crookedness  of  nature  which  was 
his  lot  was  evinced  by  his  utter  disregard  of  those  ghostly 
terrors  that  kept  the  hearts  of  the  youngsters  at  the  Bocht 
in  a state  of  wholesome  dread;  and,  though  he  couldn’t 
help  acknowledging  the  plentiful  existence  of  fairies,  he  ex- 
hibited a state  of  indifference  regarding  their  claims  and 
their  rights  that  boded  no  good  end  for  hini.  The  only 
qualities  he  was  notable  for  were  those  that  usually  mark 
the  early  career  of  young  criminals.  Thus  while  the  Masther 
could  neither  coax  nor  drive  the  A-B-C’s  into  his  head,  and 
even  his  mother  found  it  a toilsome  task  to  teach  him  say 
a Pattheranavvy,  there  wasn’t  a tune  was  ever  in  a piper’s 
bag  that  after  once  hearing  young  Toal  couldn’t  whistle  with 
a charm  and  precision  that  made  the  very  thrushes  in  his 
own  garden  hush  their  commonplace  notes,  and  stretching 
their  necks  turn  to  his  music  now  one  side  and  then  the 
other  of  their  bent  heads,  and  made  the  Bocca  Fadh  give 
expression  to  the  opinion  half-formed  in  many  minds  that 
a youth  to  whom  the  vanities  of  this  world  came  so  naturally 
could  not  have  God’s  grace  about  him — " The  scoundhrel !” 
—these  were  the  long  fellow’s  word — “ The  scoundhrel ! if 
the  Lord  in  His  infinitable  goodness  hasn’t  sayed  it,  the 
hemp’s  growin’  for  him.”  He  could  sing,  too,  with  a style 
and  a charm — an  evil  one,  of  course — that  tempted  even 
good  and  pious  and  prayerful  people  to  pause  and  listen; 
but,  as  might  be  expected,  there  wasn’t  a roystering,  devU- 
me-care  stave  of  a song  floating  around  the  country  that  he 
hadn’t  appropriated.  For  want  of  a tin-whistle  and 
other  elaborate  instruments  that  were  sternly  <^nd  very  pro- 
perly) denied  him.  The  Vagabone  could  perfom  all  ima- 
ginable airs  on  an  ivy  leaf  placed  to  his  lips  in  a manner 
that  was  astonishing,  and  might  have  been  commendable  if 
he  were  not  so  graceless.  Then  he  had  acquired  the  vile 
art  of  perpetrating  all  descriptions  of  ear-piercing  whistle- 


calls,  and  queer  bird-calls,  and  awful  animal-screams — 
though,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seldom  outraged  the  nay- 
bours’  ears  and  feelings  with  these  hideous  things  except 
on  occasions  when,  finding  himself  for  some  reason  or  other 
treated  with  special  detestation,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
unrestrained  enjoyment  of  an  outlaw’s  privileges.  In  accor- 
dance, too,  with  the  Bocca  Fadh’s  oft-quoted  aphorism  that 
“ Satin  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  ban’s  to  do,”  The 
Vagabone  was  great  at  mechanical  invention  and  construc- 
tion; his  chief  delight  in  his  quieter  moods  being  to  erect 
turban  wheels  in  the  river,  and  set  very  queer,  but  very  use- 
less, little  toy-mills  (of  his  own  make)  going.  Though  he 
always  had  around  him  the  innocent  youth  of  the  Bocht,  he 
never  allowed  them  to  assist  with  their  clumsy  hands  at  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  only  permitted  them  to  look 
on  and  wonder.  Like  many  other  great  and  bad  men  of 
whom  we  have  heard,  this  incipient  criminal  liked  to  have 
an  appreciative  following,  even  though  he  looked  down  on 
their,  to  him,  prosaic  propriety  of  conduct  with  contempt 
And  though  the  youth  of  the  Bocht  got  many  an  angry  ma- 
ternal warning  against  keeping  the  company  of  The  Vaga- 
bone, and  many  a sad  and  sore  chastisement  for  disobeying, 
he  had  only  to  come  upon  the  road  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
-or  any  reasonable  hour  of  the  night,  and  give  one  of  his 
racally  calls,  and  in  half  a minute’s  time  a band  of  innocent 
ones,  seeming  to  spring  up  as  mysteriously  as  Rodherick 
Dhu’s  Kernes,  were  around  him,  some  of  them  in  all  pro- 
bability rubbing  or  scratching  soothingly  what  part  of  their 
persons  an  outraged  mother  had  recently  been  impressing 
her  sternest  lesson  upon — but  all,  in  breathless  expectancy, 
looking  up  to  young  Toal,  craving  to  know  what  new  pro- 
position he  had  to  make  or  what  new  venture  to  dare. 

Time  and  again  had  indignant  citizens,  fuming  over  some 
new  depredation  committed  by  “ that  devil’s  imp,”  as  in 
their  wrath  they  described  him,  waited  upon  Toal  and  Shusy 
to  deliver  themselves  of  their  pent-up  rage,  regarding  the 
graceless  heir  of  the  house  of  Gallagher,  and  time  and  again 
did  Toal  play  his  belt  and  Shusy  her  besom  in  vigorous  ex- 
postulation on  the  bounding  and  wriggling  frame  of  the 
notorious  one.  “ Ho-o-o!  ye  Vagabone!”  Shusy  would  say. 
And  Toal  “Ho-o-o!  ye  utorious  Vagabone!”  “While 
there’s  a blade  in  the  bisom,”  Shusy  would  say,  “ I’ll  ^ve  it 
to  ye.”  “ While  there’s  a whack  in  the  belt,  boyo.  I’ll  lay- 
on  ye,”  Toal  would  add.  But  it  was  all  vain;  for  the  bad- 
ness that  seemed  inborn  with  the  Vagabone  could  easily 
outstay  both  the  besom  and  the  belt,  and  be  as  vigorous  as 
ever. 

The  Widow’s  Pat,  who  wasn’t  given  to  speaking  ill  of  any- 
one, shook  his  head  dolefully  over  thoughts  of  The  Vaga- 
bone, and  how  he  was  likely  to  turn  out.  “ May  the  Lord 
forgive  me  for  sayin’  it — but  Pin  afeerd,  I’m  afeerd  there’s 
nothin’  good  afore  that  gosoon.”  What  particularly  forced 
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upon  his  mental  eye  the  sad  picture  of  the  boy’s  future  was 
a lamentable  trick  he  once  played  upon  Pat.  On  a certain 
winter  the  Widow’s  Pat  had  made  his  cabin  the  rendezvous 
for  the  card-players — when  they  had  been  contumeliously 
denied  entrance  everywhere  else  Pat  had  opened  to*  them 
him  hospitable  door — for  in  estimating  the  sinfulness  of 
card-playing  Pat  disagreeing  with  the  general  theological 
view  of  the  Bocht,  held  that  card-playing  was  per  se  a com- 
paratively innocent  game,  and  that  only  the  introduction  of 
cheating  rendered  it  harmful.  It  is  proper  to  mention, 
though,  that  Pat,  having  almost  a mania  for  card-playing, 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  wholly  unbiassed  in  arriving  at 
this  decision.  Anyhow,  when  scouted  and  flouted  else- 
where Widow’s  Pat  had  taken  to  his  arms  all  that  band  who, 
as  inveterate  card-players,  were  looked  at  askance  in  our 
little  world.  In  Pat’s  little  box  of  a cabin  they  were  as  com- 
fortable as  the  uneasy  conscience,  which  must  be  the  por- 
tion of  all  such  outcasts,  would  permit  them,  and  with  a 
guilty  delight  were  hugging  themselves  at  the  prospect  of 
a whole  enjoyable  winter.  On  the  first  night  of  their  in- 
stallation here  Pat  had,  after  a manner,  acquitted  himself  of 
a sermon  on  the  unspeakable  enormity  of  cheating  at  cards, 
especially  when,  as  with  them  was  always  the  case,  there 
were  halfpence  staked.  He  quoted  well-known  instances  of 
the  dreadful  fate  that  had  ere  now  overtaken  bad  men  who 
had  done  so;  and  held  over  their  heads  the  threat 
of  casting  them  out  upon  the  mercies  of  the  uncharitable 
world,  from  which  he  had  just  taken  them,  if  he  found  sign 
of  any  of  the  company  lapsing  from  the  slippery  path  of  vir- 
tue. The  sermon  had  had  good  effect,  for  during  the  first 
week  even  a suspicion  of  fault  could  not  be  levelled  at  the 
most  hardened  of  the  sinners  there  assembled.  But  they 
were  human,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for,  first  the  suspicions,  and  then  the 
heated  arguments  that  began  to  crop  up  the  second  week. 
Pat,  ever  sparing  of  words  on  such  occasions,  did  not  say 
much,  but  held  his  feelings  dammed  up;  and  though,  of 
course,  terrified  beyond  expression,  he  wasn’t  too  utterly  sur- 
prised, when  on  the  night  of  Old  Hallowday,  the  Devil,  with 
cloven  hoofs,  homed  head,  eyes  that  flashed  fire,  and  an 
atmosphere  of  sulphur  and  brimstone,  came,  unannounced, 
by  the  way  of  the  chimney.  Just  at  the  moment  an  argu- 
ment about  a purloined  ha’penny  was  raging  between  two 
with  the  shadiest  reputations  in  the  house,  and  as  one  of 
them  had  sworn,  “ May  the  Divil  take  me,  body  an’  bones, 
if  yer  ha’penny’s  on  me !”  Of  course,  the  foresworn  knave 
didn’t  \vait  to  allow  the  Individual  in  question  to  do  the 
duty  for  which  he  had  been  invoked;  but  joined  all  the 
others  in  one  awiul  yell,  and  one  spring  for  the  door,  out  of 
which  the  entire  company  burst,  and  carried  consternation 
over  the  whole  country-side.  Before  morning  many  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  the  horrible  occurrence  were  winged 


over  the  parish,  the  most  flesh-creeping  details  being  re- 
cited. But  most  of  the  eye-witnesses  were  unanimous  in 
asseverating  that  when,  at  the  first  spring  thev  had  tripped 
up  on  stools  and  pots,  and  on  the  floor  lay  in  one  struggling 
mass  of  mingled  heads  and  heels,  the  Devil  had  jumped  on 
top  and  got  hold  of  the  foresworn  fellow  by  the  collar ; who 
— evidently  having  some  poor  bod>’’s  prayer  about  him — 
miraculously  managed  to  shake  himself  free  of  the  hold  and 
escape  with  the  rest.  It  was  said  that  the  track  of  the  hand 
was  burnt  into  the  collar — but,  of  course,  the  fellow  denied 
this  latter  .stoutly,  and,  wisely  enough,  refused  to  produce 
the  coat. 

The  Widow’s  Pat  naturally  refused  even  to  enter  the  door 
of  the  accursed  cottage  next  day.  And  w'hat  the  party  most 
concerned  feared  to  do,  none  else  was  foolhardy  enough  i.o 
attempt.  All  who  ventured  within  two  fields’  distance  of 
it  acknowledged  that  the  brimstone  smell  was  suffocating, 
and  coughed  and  spat  much  to  get  it  out  of  their  mouth 
and  throat  after  making  the  daring  venture.  And  a pro- 
found sensation  was  created  when  The  Vagabone,  arriving 
on  the  scene  whistling,  volunteered  to  go,  and  actually  stole 
up  on  tiptoe  to  the  house,  and  taking  a hurried  glance  in  of 
the  window'  made  many  urgent  dumb  signs  to  the  far-off  on- 
. lookers  to  come;  but  not  being  obeyed,  came  back  and 
wanted  volunteers  to  go  with  him,  taking  some  ropes,  and 
bind  the  Devil  hand  and  foot  where  he  lay  sleeping — so  The 
Vagabone  said — before  the  fire,  evidently  after  enjoying  a 
small  meal,  for  the  head  and  claws  of  Pats  black  cat,  and 
the  wings  and  beak  of  his  parrot  (Pat’s  grief  w'as  here  un- 
mistakable) w'ere  scattered  by  his  side.  Instead  of  voluiv 
teering  on  such  a highly  forlorn  hope,  those  to  whom  The 
•Vagabone  so  earnestly  appealed  thought  it  time  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  homes,  which  they  did  with  beating 
hearts. 

Before  night  it  got  about,  the  secret  being  divulged  by 
some  of  the  innocent  ones  whom  The  Vagabone  sought  to 
lead  into  the  bye-ways  of  unrighteousness,  that  young  Toal 
had  got  his  father’s  goat,  and  assisted  it  on  to  Pat’s  low 
roof,  from  whence  by  a cord  round  its  horns  he  had  intro- 
duced it  to  the  card-players.  On  this  discovery  The  Vaga- 
bone fled  the  country,  for  a hue  and  cry  i.  slit'.’ted  by  his 
much-distressed  father  and  mother,  and  taken  up  I y an 
outraged  community  that,  by  some  system  of  logic, 
sidered  itself  robbed  by  him  of  a rich  sensation,  was  sounded 
over  the  parish,  till  which  again  subsided  he  remained,  self- 
expatriated,  in  the  house  of  a maternal  uncle  in  Boylagh. 

Donal  a-Thurisk  regarded  The  Vagabone  with  malice — 
and  not  altogether  without  cause;  for  Donal  had  a little 
white-headed  son,  Neil,  who — ^following  the  law  of  inherited 
contrarieties  that  seemed  to  prevail  wth  us — was  very  far 
from  showing  promise  of  the  keen-wittedness  which  distin- 
guished the  caustic  fiddler  himself,  and  The  Vagabone  had 
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on  various  occasions  shown  a proneness  to  play  upon  Neil’s 
simplicity.  At  a time  when  young  Toal  suddenly  ambitioned 
learning  the  fiddle  he  had,  under  threat  of  putting  an  ass  s 
head  on  Neil  if  he  refused,  got  that  youth  to  steal  for  him 
his  father’s  instrument.  And,  when  Donal  missed  the  in- 
strument, neither  threats  nor  cajolery  could  elicit  from  the 
terrified  Neil  what  had  become  of  it,  for  young  Toal  took 
good  care  to  jog  his  memory  with  the  long-eared  fate  he  held 
susjjended  over  him.  However,  there  soon  got  afloat  a 
story  of  fairies  revelling  to  entrancing  music  under  the  skiog 
bush  on  the  Long  Alt,  far  away  from  human  habitation; 
which,  when  Donal  a-Thurisk  heard,  he  quickly  made  it  his 
business  to  go  to  investigate.  These  fairies,  when  he  got 
close  enough  to  observe,  he  saw  to  be  rathe^a  ragged  host, 
bare-headed,  and  with  dirty  bare  legs  and  feet ; they  waited 
not,  either,  when  they  saw  him,  but  scampered  off  for  their 
lives  over  the  moors  with  their  late  musician  (who  had  hung 
his  instrument  on  the  skiog  before  he  dashed  away)  taking 
an  easy  lead.  The  fiddle,  Donal  found,  was  not  really 
much  the  worse;  yet  he  made  a great  to-do  about  the 
scoundrelism  (as  he  phrased  it)  of  their  Vagabone  before 
Toal  and  Shusy  Gallagher  in  their  house  that  evening,  with 
the  result  that  at  an  early  bedtime  there  was  such  a plying  of 
belt  and  besom,  and  such  a skipping  and  yelling  under  their 
roof  that  a stranger  would  have  fancied  there  was  something 
unusual  occurring. 

But  it  was  only  on  the  second  day  after.  The  Vagabone 
was  “at  it,”  to  the  disturbance  of  Donal’s  domestic  felicity, 
once  more.  Little  Neil,  the  paisdin  fion,  had — rare  event 
— got  a penny.  For  Father  Dan  having,  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  rated  roundly  against  fiddlers  and  dances,  and  threa- 
tened all  who  patronised  them  with  the  terrors  of  his  good 
knobby  blackthorn  staff,  was  seized  with  some  sort  of  fleshly 
weakness  after,  and  on  his  travels,  meeting  bare-headed, 
bare-legged,  tattered  Neil  burrowing  about  the  ditches,  pre- 
sented him  with  a penny,  and  told  him  to  go  to  Mrs.  Laf- 
ferty  and  buy  up  all  her  sweets — an  advice  which  Neil,  with 
a rejoicing  heart,  was  hastening  to  act  uiwn,  when  he  en- 
countered young  Toal.  Toal,  learning  what  he  was  about, 
abused  him  for  his  foolishness.  “ I’ll  tell  yez  what,”  for 
there  was  quite  a small  crowd  of  the  youngsters  of  the  Bocht 
now  collected — “ I’ll  tell  yez  what,”  Toal  said,  “ Misses  Laf- 
ferty  ’ll  only  give  ye  six  sweets  an’  a piece  of  a broken  wan 
for  a penny — an’  why  the  norra  mayn’t  we  as  well  make  four 
more  pennies  out  of  it,  an’  Neil  ’ill  then  be  able  to  divide 
on  the  whole  crew  of  us  ?”  Certainly,  a consummation  very 
much  to  be  desired,  but  neither  Neil  nor  any  of  the  others 
knew  the  secret  of  coining.  “How  can  we  do  it?”  Neil 
eagerly  asked.  “ Why,  av  course,  we’re  to  make  a nice  little 
nest  for  it,  an’  put  it  in  it,  snug  an’  warm,  an’  in  the  mornin’ 
there’ll  be  four  other  young  pennies  in  it.”  A magnificent 
idea,  at  which  all  jumped  with  delight.  - The  Vagabone  led 


the  way  into  Donal’s  garden — for  Neil  wished  the  hatching 
to  be  done  on  the  patrimonial  estate — where,  willing  hands 
fetching  moss  and  grass  and  hay,  a very  neat  nest  was  con- 
trived by  Toal,  and  the  penny  laid  safely  in  it.  But  lo, 
when  next  morning,  Neil  and  an  expectant  band  of  com- 
panions sought  the  nest,  it  was  empty! 

They  brought  the  sad  news  to  The  Vagabone,  seeking  an 
explanation.  “ Begob,”  said  he,  “ ye  didn’t  go  to  the  nest 
soon  enough,  an’  they’ve  flew  away.”  Neil’s  heart  was 
grieved  indeed,  for  the  big  tears  began  to  roll.  Young  Toal 
saw  this.  “ I’ll  tell  ye,”  said  he  after  a moment, 
“ I have  a sprig  set  in  our  garden  to  catch  gooldies 
(goldfinches),  an’  if  yez  houl’  on  there  I’ll  run  till  I see  is 
there  anything  on  it — maybe  it’s  what  wan  o’  the  young  pen- 
nies got  caught.”  And  in  a trice  he  was  gone,  and  came  back 
whooping.  “ Glory  be  to  goodness,  if  it  isn’t  the  oul’  wan 
herself  I’ve  caught!  Now,  Neil,  of  coorse  she’s  mine  be 
right,  but  I’ll  go  shares  in  her  with  ye.”  So  off  to  Mrs. 
Lafferty’s  they  trotted,  and  Toal  divided  with  the  extrava- 
gant generosity  of  a millionaire. 

“ He’s  a bad  fowl,”  was  the  Bummadieds  pronouncement 
upon  The  Vagabone.  “ An’  if  the  Lord  hasn’t  sayed  it,  the 
father  an’  mother  reared  him  ’ill  cry  salt  tears  for  him  yit.” 
The  bitter  expressions  were  sorely  wrung  from  of  the  Bum- 
madier,  certainly.  Young  Toal,  from  listening  tO'  the  Bum- 
madieds  tales  of  warfare  and  soldier-life,  was  smitten  with 
the  ambition  of  being  commander  of  an  army.  So  he  or- 
ganised the  youth  of  the  Bocht  into  a regiment  which  he 
styled  The  Hungry  Army,  decorated  them,  in  tire  summer 
months  with  flowers  and  marsh-mallows,  and  in  the  winter 
with  shavings  purloined  from  Peter  Haraghey’s  carpenter- 
shop,  and  improvised  for  them  a flag  out  of  an  old  ’kerchief 
of  his  mother’s  w’hich  they  got  Peter  to  paint  green.  To 
the  perfecting  of  The  Hungry  Army  in  the  science  of  war- 
fare (as  by  him  conceived),  and  in  military  discipline,  he 
devoted  a great  deal  of  time.  Daily  he  marched  and  coun- 
ter-marched it,  himself  strutting  with  a ludicrous  strut  at  the 
head;  he  had  reviews  and  shami  battles  (with  more  reality 
than  sham  in  them),  courts-martial,  drummings-out  and  exe- 
cutions (at  one  of  which,  again,  Donal’s  Neil  being  the  \ic- 
tim  he  very  nearly  put  a good  Wake  our  way).  But  The 
Vagabone,  waxing  vain-glorious  in  the  omnipotence  of  the 
army  he  commanded,  in  a rash  and  unfortunate  moment 
conceived  the  idea  of  storming  Bummadier  Castle  (as  for 
the  occasion  he  styled  the  Bummadier’s  humble  domicile) — 
and  from  that  moment  dates  the  downfall  of  The  Hungry 
Army.  It  was  on  a Christmas  Eve ; a heavy  cloak  of  snow 
was  spread  on  the  earth ; the  storming  party  were,  at  nine 
o’clock  at  night,  mustered  in  Toal  a-Gallagher’s  garden  in- 
dustriously moulding  piles  of  ammunition — snow'balls,  to 
wit ; scouts  and  spies  were  sent  out,  who  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  doomed  stronghold  was  easily  to  be 
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surprised;  there  was  no  guard,  festivity  reigned  within; 
the  Widow’s  Pat  was  in  one  comer  with  open  mouth  and 
eyes  agape  listening  to  an  absorbing  tale  of  Christmas  ad- 
venture the  Bummadier  from  the  opposite  comer  was  re- 
lating, and  Donal  a-Thurisk  was  doing  the  honours  by  the 
whisky-bottle;  there  was  plenty  of  fun  and  laughter,  and 
Owen  a-Slaivin  had  just  sung  one  of  his  longest  songs  before 
the  Bummadier  had  begun.  At  the  Commander’s  order 
then  the  regiment  piled  the  ammunition  on  their  arms,  and 
filing  on  to  the  road  were,  in  ominous  silence,  formed  in 
military  order  and  marched  against  Bummadier  Castle.  In 
front  of  it  they  halted,  and  were,  still  silently  formed  into 
half-moon  fighting  order,  each  soldier  stacking  his  ammuni- 
tion before  him.  Suddenly  and  sharply  and  loudly  The 
Vagabone  gave  his  orders,  “Make  ready!”  “Fire!” — and 
the  storming  began.  The  revellers  within  were  suddenly 
terrified  to  hear  the  door  get  a shock  that  might  be  caused 
by  some  giant  body  coming  precipitately  in  contact  with  it, 
and  which  caused  the  very  rafters  overhead  to  dinnle.  And 
again  and  again  came  the  awful  shock.  The  Bummadier 
leapt  to  it  and  flung  it  open,  and  the  next  moment  he  was 
laid  out  on  the  floor  as  in  a winding-sheet  of  snow,  while  a 
ringing  cheer  of  triumph  went  up  from  the  road,  and  volley 
succeeded  volley,  dealing  destruction  and  consternation 
around  the  fire  among  the  late  carousers.  As  quickly  as 
they  could  they  had  the  door  closed  again,  and  barricaded ; 
but  it  quivered  behind  the  barricades.  When  the  Bumma- 
dier got  to  his  feet  and  got  his  breath,  he  essayed  to  make 
a sortie,  but  was  ignominiously  driven  back,  while  defiant 
shouts  went  up  from  the  besiegers.  Right  heartily  they 
were  enjoying  the  terror  which  they  had  created  in  the  cot- 
tage, and  right  strenuously  did  they  keep  up  the  storming. 
But  the  Bummadier  made  a breach  in  the  battlements  be- 
hind ! He  got  himself,  by  wonderful  exertion,  screwed  out 
of  a little  window  in  the  back  of  his  cottage,  and  taking 
the  storming  party  by  surprise,  completely  routed  The  Hun- 
gry Army,  and  pursued  it  over  hedge  and  ditch,  as  pell-mell 
it  fled  frantically  before  the  fuming  enemy.  Though  he 
didn't  succeed  in  capturing  the  General,  the  Bummadier 
came  up  with  many  of  the  officers,  and  mauled  and  punished 
them  so  severely  that  their  military  enthusiasm  oozed  out  of 
them  on  that  disastrous  night;  and  the  general  body,  too, 
were  so  disheartened  by  the  defeat,  and  so  crippled  by  mis- 
adventures incident  to  the  hasty  retreat,  that  The  Hungry 
Army,  by  mutual  consent,  disbanded,  and  the  Bocht  returned 
thanksgiving  that  a standing  menace  to  its  peace  of  mind 
had  been  effectually  and  finally  wiped  out  by  the  brave  and 
soldierly  action  of  the  Bummadier. 

The  sudden  and  violent  end  so  often,  and  so  fervidly  fore- 
told for  The  Vagabone,  was  his  lot — as  might  well  indeed 
be  expected. 

He  went  to  America.  He  went  into  the  Secession  War 
in  the  service  of  the  Southern  States,  and  on  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Donaldson,  one  night,  the  same  stars  that  used  to 
blush  for  his  misdeeds  in  Ireland,  looked  down  with  a whiter 
light  into  the  fipturned  pallid  face  and  glassed  eyes  of  The 
Vagabone. 

And  the  “ special  mention  for  distinguished  conduct  ” ac- 
corded Sergeant  Gallagher  in  the  General  Orders  read  out 
next  morning  had,  we  will  hope,  been  anticipated  in  the 
other  world,  and  been  scored  against  the  wofully  long  ac- 
count of  less  creditable  special  mentions  which  he  won  ere, 
with  grieving  heart,  he  had  bade  a sad  farewell  to  the 
Bocht.  Mac. 


The  Ould  People. 


Well,  praises  to  God,  Moll,  anyhow  there’s  another  year  gone  to  the 
rest 

An’  we  to  the  fore  still,  hearty  an’  strong,  though  Death  has  taken 
his  pick  o’  the  best ; 

Here  we  are,  the  two  of  us,  Moll,  just  as  we  were  that  first  glad 
year 

Whin  the  days  wint  by  like  a happy  dhrame  an’  the  dreariest  winther 
sky  was  clear. 

Well,  well,  who’d  think  it  was  forty  year,  forty,  Moll,  sence  the 
night  we  met 

Below  at  Tim  Dwyer’s  of  Lisnamoe  ; I can  picture  the  whole  thing 
perfect  yet ; 

I w'as  half  afeard,  I remimbir  well,  to  ax  a dance  till  your  brother 
Shawn, 

God  rest  his  fowl ! made  me  take  you  up — an  didn’t  we  rouse  the 
Suistin  Ban. 

An’  thin,  though  all  the  years  have  passed,  I mind  mo  well  whin 
I’d  wandher  down 

To  chat  a while  with  your  father,  Moll,  or  read  him  the  latest  news 
from  town. 

An’  find  some  way  for  a word  with  you  till,  stoir  agu$  solus  gtal 
buan  mo  chroidhe. 

That  blessed  night  whin  you  whispered  soft  you’d  forfeit  the  world 
an’  all  for  me. 

An’  you  did,  dear,  bravely-  an’  thrue  you’ve  stood  with  nivir  a tear 
to  dim  your  eye ! 

Though,  ever  almost  since  you  were  mine,  there  was  sorrow  an’  sick- 
ness an  throuble  nigh ; 

Ay,  an’  hunger  too,  Moll,  many  a time,  but  nivir  a fretful  word  you’d 
say. 

The  smile  an’  the  joke  were  always  your’s  to  lighten  an’  cheer  the 
darkest  day. 

Nivir  a tear?  Well,  yes,  there  was — whin  the  childre  grew  an’  began 
to  sail 

One  afther  one  beyant  the  says  ’till  the  sun  grew  cowld  an’  the  skies 
seemed  pale  ; 

An’  Peggy  got  married  to  Pether  Joyce  an’  Mary  wint  off  to  Dublin 
town. 

An’  Francey,  the  crathur,  was  all  was  left  to  keep  you  from  brakin’ 
entirely  down. 

Oh  ! the  good  God  knows  how’  it  cuts  the  heart  to  watch  thim  growin’ 
in  strength  an’  grace. 

Year  after  year ; an’  all  the  while  to  know  they  must  lave  the  dear 
ould  place 

Whin  school  is  done ; an’  what  matther  sure  if  Ireland  held  thim 
whativir  ind — 

Sure  North  or  South  wherivii  they’d  go,  they’d  nivir  I’m  sartin’ 
want  a frind. 

But  to  think  o’  thim  off  beyant  the  says  with  nivir  an  Irish  voice  to 
cheer. 

An’  maybe  hardly  a kindly  word  to  comfort  their  hearts  from  year 
to  year ; 

Lonely  an’  sad,  och  ! Moll  astoir,  no  wondher  the  tears  throng  now 
an’  thin 

Whin  you  think  o’  the  voices  far  away  that  maybe  we’ll  nivir  hear 
agin. 

An’  its  saddenin’  too  whin  vou  look  around  an’  think  o’  the  change 
that’s  on  the  land, 

Sence  w^e  \vere  young,  I could  count  th’  ould  frinds  that’s  left  on 
the  fingers  ov  a hand. 

It’s  betther,  maybe,  be  lyin’  low  at  paice  with  God  nor  to  live  an’ 
see 

The  cattle  grazin’  upon  the  fields  where  the  hearths  o’  the  neighbours 
used  to  be. 

But  sure  it’s  a comfort  anyhow  that  we’ve  news  each  month  from 
thim  we  love 

To  tell  us  they’re  keepin’  well  an’  strong,  thanks  be  to  Him  who 
rules  above. 

An’  to  know  that  they’re  thinkin’  sariously  of  shortly  cornin’  across 
the  say 

To  brighten  the  few  short  years  we'll  have  till  we  sleep  with  the 
neighbours  in  Killeigh. 
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So,  Moll,  we’ll  pray  to  the  Lord  to-night  to  bring  us  the  dear  ones 
back  agin. 

We’ll  hardly  know  thim  I’m  doubtin’,  Moll,  they’ll  be  grown  into 
sitch  broad-shouldered  min. 

Pray  to  Him,  too,  that  the  gloom  an’  woe  o’  the  poor  ould  counthry 
may  soon  be  past. 

An’  to  prosper  the  childhre  of  bur  race  wherivir  on  earth  their  lot 

FEAR  NA  MUINTIR. 

Celtic  Literary  Society,  Dublin. 
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IN  THE  NORTH  COUNTRIE. 


The  Return  of  the  O’ Dohertys. 


HEN  the  train  made  its  thrice  a day  stoppage  at  the  little 
railway  station  it  invariably  caused  a flutter  of  excite- 
ment to  run  through  the  village  from  end  to  end.  It 
was  impossible  to  help  this,  for  the  village  grouped  its 
score  or  so  of  houses  right  under  the  railway  bank,  where  a tall  post 
stood  with  extended  wooden  arm  pointing  towards  the  flight  c 
narrow  steps,  and  bearing  the  quite  unnecessary  inscription,  “ This 
way  to  Carrickmagrath.”  As  a rule  few  people  alighted  there 
except  Tim  Dolan  the  peddlar,  or  the  police  sergeant,  or  Father 
Dan  at  odd  times  when  a Conference  had  called  him  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town ; yet  the  inhabitants  never  failed  in  their  kindly 
interest  when  the  train  drew  up  slowly  with  a prolonged  hiss  and 
the  blackened  face  of  the  engine-driver  beamed  out  from  his  car  to 
shout  a hearty  good-morning  or  good-evening  to  the  watchers  gazing 
intently  from  every  doorway.  > 

It  was  curiosity  of  a livelier  nature  than  usual  that  greeted  three 
young  people  who  stepped  from  the  first-class  carriage  one  bright 
afternoon  towards  the  end  of  May.  A brother  and  two  sisters  evi- 
dently, the  statibnmaster  concluded  as  he  pompously  led  them  to 
the  head  of  the  crazy  stairs  and  with  stiffened  fat  forefinger  indicated 
their  course  downward  to  the  cluster  of  whitewashed  cabins. 

“ At  the  first  house  there  with  the  red  geraniums  in  the  window, 
Mrs.  Ned  Kearney  will  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know,”  he  said 
civilly.  “ At  laste  she’ll  be  able  to  put  you  on  the  track  of  which- 
ever Doherty  you’re  lookin’  for,  an’  there’s  a power  of  them  in  these 
parts.  She  has  the  pedigree  of  all  the  families  for  miles  around 
on  her  finger-tips,  and  is  as  mad  as  the  divil  for  a bit  of  gossip, 
though  maybe,  poor  woman,  she’s  no  worse  in  that  respect  than 
some  of  her  cronies  who  give  her  the  hard  word  now  an’  then.’’ 

“Aw  thanks,”  said  tho  young  man,  with  a polite  Yankee  drawl, 
“ thanks.  I guess  she’ll  just  suit.” 

“ Very  kind  of  you,”  murmured  each  young  lady  with  a charming 
smile  and  bow.  The  station-master  stood  gazing  after  them  con- 
templatively until  they  reached  Ned  Kearney’s  door;  then  he  turned 
back  to  discuss  the  situation  with  his  subordinate. 

“ Well,  I’m  thinkin’,  whoever  they  be,  it’ll  surprise  the  Dohertys 
to  find  quality  like  them  lookin’  them  up.  I wouldn’t  wonder  but 
it’s  Pat  of  the  Gap  they’re  after,  for  that  young  chap  minds  me 
of  Neil  Doherty,  Pat’s  brother,  that  went  away  over  thirty  years 
ago.  Och,  och,  how  time  fites  to  be  sure,  and  it  doesn’t  seem  so 
long  at  all  since  we  used  to  fish  for  trout  in  the  stream  below  there, 
Neil  and  me  together.  Then  Hugh,  Pat’s  twin,  started  off  to  the 
States  after  Neil,  and  there  never  was  word  heard  of  either  of  them 
since.  Maybe  these  young  swells  belong  to  one  or  the  other  and 
have  come  over  with  a legacy  to  Pat  or  news  of  some  sort.  Howiver, 
there’s  no  use  in  wonderin’,  for  Mrs.  Kearney  will  be  able  to  tell 
us  about  them  in  double-quick  time,  never  fear.” 

That  good  woman  met  the  strangers  with  her  cheerful  face  beam- 
ing at  thi's  unwonted  variety  in  the  everyday  homely  life  of  Carrick- 
magrath. 


“Ah,  thin,”  said  she,- “is  it  Pat  Doherty  of  the  Long  Bog  ye 
mane,  or  Pat  o’  the  Gap  beyont,  which,  sir?” 

The  young  man  looked  helplessly  at  his  companions.  “ We  .are 
not  quite  sure  which,”  he  made  reply.  “ A friend  in  San  Francisco, 
where  we  eome  from,  told  us  to  call  on  Pat  O’Doherty,  of  Carrick- 
magrath, when  we  would  reach  Ireland.  He  often  talked  to  us  of 
his  old  home,  and  spoke  of  the  Long  Bog  and  the  Gap  in  a general 
way ; but  since  you  say  there  arc  others  of  the  same  name  here 
it  has  become  rather  confusing.  Can  you  clear  the  matter  up, 
Mamie?” 

The  girl  addressed  turned  her  soft  dusky  eyes  on  her  brother. 
She  had  a sweet  pale  face,  and  the  shining  dark  hair  rippled  low 
on  her  brows.  Her  voice  had  a curious  deep  note  in  it  that  was 
very  pleasant  to  hear,  and  she  spoke  with  slow  distinctness. 

“You  remember  the  Fairy  Fort,  Jack;  he  often  talked  about  it. 
Do  you  know  if  there  is  such  a place  here,  Mrs.  Kearney?  He  is 
our  Uncle  Hugh,  Hugh  O’Doherty,  and  he  left  Carrickmagrath 
when  he  was  only  a boy.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  him,  have 
you?’’ 

Mrs.  Kearney  smiled  into  the  wistful  eyes.  “ Heard  of  him.  Miss, 
ay,  that  I have,  an’  often.  An’  you  must  be  Neil’s  childer  then. 
Glory  be  to  God.  Many’s  the  one  has  wondered  if  they  wor  alive 
or  dead  all  these  years.  I was  only  a wee  lass  when  they  went 
away,  but  I mind  it  yet,  and  they’d  remimber  wee  Susy  Gallagher 
right  well  I’m  sure.  Big  Peter’s  eldest,  if  ye  mentioned  my  name  to 
them.  Och,  it’s  Pat  o’  the  Gap  ye  w’ant.  Miss,  that’s  clear — your 
Uncle  Pat.  An’  a dacent,  quiet  man  he  is  too,  the  same  Pat,  bat 
geitin’  up  in  years  now,  an’  the  ould  woman’s  bedridden  this  many’s 
a day.  They’ve  only  one  boy  left  wid  them,  young  Pat,  an’  he’s 
married  to  a girl  o’  the  Boyle’s  from  Loughawn,  as  modest  an’  tidv 
a crathur  as  you’d  wish  to  see.  They’ve  got  one  child,  another  Pat, 
be  the  same  token,  so  now,  there’s  the  whole  family  history  for  ye. 
I’ll  put  ye  on  the  way  to  the  Gap  this  ininnit,  as  soon  as  I can  find 
Nedeen.” 

She  put  her  hands  to  her  mouth  and  gave  a loud  call  that 
echoed  far  over  the  bogland  stretching  away  before  her  door.  “ He  s 
the  very  mischief,  that  boy  is,  for  being  out  of  sight  when  he’s 
wanted,  an’  my  heart’s  broke  tryin’  to  keep  my  eye  on  him.  But, 
sure  I needn’t  complain,  for  he’s  just  the  very  moral  of  his  father, 
an’  what’s  bred  in  the  bone.  Miss,  comes  out  in  the  flesh  ye  know.” 

Mamie  smiled,  but.  the  other  girl  broke  in  on  Mrs.  Kearney’s 
complaiirts  suddenly.  Her  little  bright  head  that  had  something 
birdlike  in  its  quick  turnings  reached  only  to  her  tall  sister’s  shoul- 
der, and  there  was  a sparkle  in  her  blue  eyes  that  matched  the  stac- 
cato tones  of  her  voice.  Clearly  she  was  a spoilt  child,  and  the 
pout  on  the  red  lips  gave  token  of  grave  dissatisfaction  just  now. 

“Could  we  not  have  some  sort  of  conveyance  to  take  us  there'"’ 
she  asked.  “ I am  tired,  and’that  road  does  not  look  inviting.  I’m 
sure  our  Uncle  Pat  would  send  his  horse  and  car  for  us  if  your 
little  boy  would  go  on  first  and  tell  him  that  we  are  coming.” 

Mrs.  Kearney  lifted  her  hands  in  amazement.  “ Horse  an’  car ! 
Bless  your  soul.  Miss,  Pat  o’  the  Gap  has  only  got  a horse  an’ 
cart,  an’  that  a poor  enough  one  into  the  bargain,  not  fit  for  you  to 
ride  in  anyhow.  Ye’ll  have  to  walk  there,  indeed.  Miss,  for  the 
only  car  in  tl^e  place  is  Father  Dan's,  an’  I seen  him  goin’  by  on  a 
sick  call  an  hour  ago.  But  Nedeen — here  he  is  at  last,”  she  con- 
cluded as  a red-headed  urchin  came  galloping  and  whooping  down 
the  bog-road. 

His  mother  caught  him  by  the  collar  of  his  ragged  coat  and  shoo’K 
him  when  he  reached  her  side.  “ Now  ye  rascal,”  she  said,  “ miud 
what  I’m  tellin’  ye  this  minnit  an’  do  it  too,  ot  ye’ll  sup  sorrow 
afore  bed-time.  Are  ye  heedin’  me?” 

“ Yis,  ma’am,”  replied  Nedeen,  wdth  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  visi- 
tors, “ sure  ye’re  talkin’  loud  enough  anyivay.” 

“ For  another  word  I’d  take  the  strap  to  ye,”  said  Mrs.  Kearney 
severely,  “ but  it’ll  wait  till  again.  Ye’re  to  take  this  gentleman 
an’  the  ladles  to  Pat  Doherty’s  o’  the  Gap,  an’  lave  them  safely 
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at  the  door  there.  Don’t  be  havin’  them  trippin’  over  things  in 
the  loanin’,  for  it's  powerful  hard  walkin’  the  same  loanin’,  but  take 
them  up  the  easiest  cut  round  by  the  Fort.  An’  ye’re  not  to  be 
gapin’  for  anything  when  ye  get  there,  but  come  straight  home  at 
once.  Mind  that,  now  !” 

“ Och,  you’d  think  I was  a fool  or  some  mane  beggar  or  other  to 
hear  you,”  whimpered  her  son.  “Niver  fear  but  I’ll  find  the  wav 
to  the  Gap  without  landin’  them  in  a bog-hole  or  breakin’  their 
bones  for  them.  Musha,  then,  but  you’re  the  quare  unnatural 
mother  to  go  affrontin’  me  like  that.” 

Here  Nedeen,  shaking  himself  free,  marched  off  indignantly,  leav- 
ing the  three  young  people  to  follow  after. 

“ He’s  the  father  upset,’’  said  Mrs.  Kearney  with  doleful  em- 
phasis. “ That’s  what  he  does  when  I cross  him  about  anything ; 
then  he  lakes  off  to  his  cousin’s  over  the  mountaiti  to  the  card- 
playin’  an’  the  stillin’,  an’  I don’t  see  him  for  days  thegether.  But 
ye’d  better  be  startin’,  sir,  or  maybe  he’ll  lave  ye  intirely.  Maybe 
ye’ll  be  tellin’  me  how  ye  got  on  when  ye  come  back,  I presume,” 
she  added  in  a familiar  whisper. 

The  young  fellow,  laughing  gaily  at  her  words,  went  after  Nedeen 
with  long  strides.  He  was  tall  and  dark  like  Mamie,  and  the  slim, 
straight  figure  gave  evidence  of  an  athletic  training.  His  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation  was  very  boyish,  and  his  jovial  remarks  to 
Nedeen,  whom  he  had  soon  overtaken,  soothed  that  little  lad’s  of- 
fended pride  considerably.  The  further  offer  of  a cigarette  aaded 
to  the  good-fellowship  between  them,  so  that  when  Mamie  and  Nell 
joined  the  party  Nedeen  was  complacently  puffing  away  and  telling 
his  hearer  how  his  mother  had  forbidden  him  this  luxury. 

“ I sold  one  of  her  chickens  to  ould  Mrs.  Slavin  bevont  at  the  bog- 
end  an’  got  eightpence  for  it.  Then  I bought  a clay  pipe  an’ 
a bit  o’  tobacco,  an’  was  havin’  a grand  time  altogether  on  the  sly, 
when  what  do  you  think  but  she  missed  the  chicken,  an’  at  Mass  the 
next  Sunday  she  asks  every  neighbour  cornin’  out  did  they  see  it. 
It  was  a yellow  banty  an’  a beauty  too,  so  when  she  comes  to  ould 
Mrs.  Slavin,  the  ould  fool  tells  her  about  me  an’  the  eightpence. 
Then  I got  it,  I tell  ye — I was  sore  for  a week  after.  Some  women 
is  terrible  hard  to  live  with,  indeed,  ay.  But  she  said  if  she’d  catch 
me  smokin’  again  I’d  get  worse,  an’  her  hand  is  heavier  nor  you 
think,  so  I’m  layin’  low  these  times.  But  here  we  are  at  Doherty's 
an’  yer  necks  aren’t  broken  after  all.  Maybe  I’d  better  go  up  an’ 
see  who  is  at  home  first,  an’  if  ye  sit  down  on  the  ditch  I won’t  keep 
ye  wattin’  long.” 

“ Oh,  Jack,  this  can’t  be  the  place,”  cried  Nell  tearfully.  “ Uncle 
Hugh  told  us  it  was  so  beautiful,  and  never  so  lovely  as  in  the  May- 
time. This  is  a horrible  place — a mere  hovel.  Look  at  the  thatch 
all  broken  in  holes  and  the  hens  running  in  and  out  of  the  door. 
He  said  the  old  house  was  his  ideal  of  a home,  and  I thought  there 
would  be  roses  up  the  walls  and  everything  nice  about  it.  Mamie, 
dear,  isn't  it  dreadful?”  catching  her  sister’s  hand  excitedly. 

“ Perhaps  this  is  only  the  Lodge,  Nell,  and  the  house  is  away  back 
in  the  trees.  You  know  lodges  get  very  shabby  in  Ireland  when  the 
owners  are  travelling  or  staying  somewhere  else.  Don’t  cry,  darling, 
till  we  see.” 

‘’Aw,  don’t  be  absurd,  Nell,”  said  her  brother  soothingly.  “It’s 
a queer  looking  hole  certainly,  but  we’re  an  ancient  family  anyhow, 
even  if  we  should  be  broken  down  in  this  country  at  least.  Uncle 
Hugh  has  plenty  of  pride  in  him,  and  you  know  what  he  told  us  of 
his  ancestors.” 

“ I do  know,’’  Nell  replied  sadly,  “ but  that  doesn’t  mend  matters 
if  this  old  man  coming  down  is  our  relative.  Just  look  at  him ; 
what  a coat,  and  the  old  tattered  cap  ; I’ll  not  stay.  I’ll  go  back 
to  the  station  at  once.  Come,  Mamie,  come ; I say  I wall  go 
back.”. 

“ Now,  Nell,  do  be  reasonable,”  Mamie’s  soft  voice  whispered. 
“ It  would  be  unlike  you  to  hurt  anyone’s  feelings,  and  the  old  man 
can’t  help  being  poor.  We  would  be  poor  also  only  for  Uncle 
Hugh’s  goodness  to  us.” 


“ But  he  told  us  it  was  so  lovely,  and  how  the  fruit-trees  were 
white  with  blossoms  in  May,  and  how  the  thorn-hedge  made  a white 
line  down  the  avenue.  There’s  no  avenue  here,  only  a dirty  rough 
path,  and  no  fruit-trees  unless  that  miserable  patch  beyond  is  the 
' garden ; but  there’s  nothing  in  it  now  except  ducks  and  geese. 
Oh,  Mamie,  I always  thought  we  were  respectable  people — I never 
dreamt  we  could  have  fallen  so  low  as  this.  How  can  we  ever  hold 
our  heads  up  again?  Suppose  any  of  our  friends  in  San  Francisco 
heard  of  it,  what  would  they  say?” 

“ They'd  say  you  were  a very  ungrateful  girl,  Nell,  to  forget  how 
poor  and  lonely  we  were  when  father  died  before  dear  Uncle  Hugh 
came  and  found  us.  We  would  have  been  worse  off  than  our  rela- 
tions here  are  only  for  him.  They  have  a roof  to  cover  them — we 
would  have  had  none  at  all  except ’’ 

“ Oh,  Mamie,  don’t  say  it — the  hateful  word — it  is  heartless  of 
you  to  recall  that  terrible  time.  I’m  not  ungrateful,  but  it  ife  such 
a shock  to  find  the  old  place  that  father  and  uncle  always  talked 
about  a wretched,  dirty,  tumble-down  hut.  I can’t  and  won’t  be 
lieve  these  people  are  our  O’Doherty’s.” 

Her  little  pink  and  white  face  was  ablaze  with  anger,  and  she 
kept  giving  sharp  prods  at  the  moss-grown  ditch  with  her  parasol. 
Mamie  looked  at  her  beseechingly,  while  Jack  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  by  a low  whistle.  He  stopped  suddenly 

“ Here’s  the  owner  of  the  mansion  now.  Behave  yourself,  Nell, 
till  I negotiate  with  him.  Good  morning,  sir,  a fine  day  indeed,” 
he  replied  to  the  old  man’s  salutation. 

“ Ye  wor  lookin’  for  Pat  Doherty  that  little  boy  of  Kearney’s  is 
after  tellin’  me,  sir.  If  it’s  my  son  Pat  ye  want  instead  he’s  out 
workin’  in  the  fields,  but  a call  will  bring  him  down.  Will  you  and 
the  young  ladies  come  into  the  house  an’  rest  a bit?  Ye’re  right 
welcome  all  of  ye.” 

“I  think  it  necessary  that  we  should  explain  who  we  are  first,” 
said  Jack,  and  thereupon  he  rendered  an  account  of  himself  and  his 
quest.  A sudden  thrill  of  excitement  ran  over  the  old  man,  and 
the  hand  he  held  out  in  turn  to  the  three  young  people  trembled  as 
if  with  palsy. 

“ An’  ye  tell  me  after  all  these  years  that  Hughie  is  alive,  glory 
be  to  God,  but  poor  Neil  is  under  the  sod.  Oh  ! it’s  the  wonderful 
news  surely,  the  wonderful  news.  How’ll  poor  Shiela  take  it  at  all, 
at  all?  It’s  enough  to  make  her  rise  an’  walk  again  an’  she  bed- 
ridden this  twenty  winters.  Many’s  the  time  she  fretted  about 
them  two  boys,  an’  said  her  beads  over  an’  over  for  them  as  she 
lay  in  her  bed.  What  will  she  say  at  all,  at  all?”  nodding  his  grey 
head  up  and  down.  “ She’ll  hardly  believe  it.  Come  in,  then, 
childre,  to  the  fire  an’  make  yerselves  at  home.  ’Tis  little  I thought 
that  Neil’s  childre  would  be  sittin’  in  the*t)ld  chimney-corner.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  smoke-browned  kitchen  scattering  a flock 
of  fluffy  chickens  that  were  quarrelling  over  some  tit-bit  on  the 
doorstep.  “ Here,  Nannie,”  he  called,  and  a pretty  ypung  woman 
came  out  from  an  inner  room  with  a small  curly-headed  boy  toddli'ng 
after  her. 

“What  is  it,  father?”  she  said  quietly,  blushing  at  sight  of  the 
visitors. 

“Is  the  old  woman  asleep,  girleen?”  he  asked  in  a whisper;  but 
before  his  daughter-in-law  could  reply  a thin,  quavering  voice  gave 
answer  in  broken  sentences  : 

“ I’m  not  asleep.  Is  there  anything  wrong?  I hear  strange 
feet  on  the  floor.  What  is  it,  Pat,  dear?  Not  anything  bad,  is 
it?” 

“ No,  no,  a cuisla,”  said  Pat  cheerily.  “ It’s  only  a stranger  or 
two  come  from  far-off  parts  w’ith  good  news  to  ye.  I’ll  be  there  in 
a minnit.  Set  the  chairs,  Nannie,  an’  then  run  out  for  Pat.” 

The  pretty  girl  obeyed  smilingly.  Then  she  lifted  the  child  into 
her  arms.  “What  am  I to  tell  him,  father?”  she  inquired. 

“ Och,  just  that  there’s  visitors  wantin’  to  see  him.  He’ll  hear 
the  rest  as  soon  as  he  comes.  Now,  I’ll  go  to  the  old  woman  an’ 
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prepare  her,  childre,  an’  Nannie  will  find  ye  something  to  eat  when 
she  gets  back.” 

He  went  into  the  bedroom,  shutting  the  door  gently  behind  him. 
The  two  girls  drew  nearer  each  other  with  an  interrogative  lifting 
of  the  brows,  while  Jack  stood  up,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
began  whistling  to  a pet  canary  that  hopped  about  from  end  ;o 
end  of  its  cage  in  the  window.  It  seemed  to  partake  of  the  excite- 
ment that  pervaded  the  family  atmosphere.  Suddenly  Nell  gave  a 
sob,  and  laid  her  head  against  Mamie’s  shoulder. 

“Oh,  it’s  awful,  awful,”  she  murmured.  “Why  did  Uncle  ever 
deceive  us  like  this?  What  are  we  to  say  to  these  people,  oh, 
Mamie?” 

Mamie  looked  round  the  dingy  kitchen  and  at  its  battered  dresser, 
on  which  rows  of  coarse  blue  and  white  delf  were  arranged  in  prim 
uniformity.  The  plates  stood  out,  each  like  a little  gaudy  oasis, 
against  the  time-worn  background,  and  above  them  a line  of  shining 
tin  mugs  glittered  ; while  underneath  the  shelf,  carefully  covered, 
stood  the  half-crocks  in  which  the  milk  was  being  gathered  for  the 
churning.  A bright  turf  fire  burned  gaily  on  the  hearth,  and  every- 
thing was  scrupulouslv  clean,  but  poor  and  bare  to  an  extreme. 
She  noticed  where  holes  had  been  worn  in  the  earthen  floor,  and 
how  the  smoke  had  darkened  the  whitewasheil  walls  -Yes ! Nell 
was  right ; this  picture  uid  not  fit  in  to  the  description  given  them 
of  his  boyhood’s  home  by  Uncle  Hugh.  But  perhaps  he  had  seen 
the  old  place  with  the  eyes  of  love,  and  that  made  all  the  difference. 
Still 

The  opening  of  the  bedroom  door  startled  her,  and  she  turned 
round  to  behold  old  O’Doherty  beckoning  from  the  threshold.  There 
was  a look  of  proud  delight  on  his  face — the  look  a virtuoso  might 
have  worn  when  about  to  show  to  an  admiring  crowd  the  priceless 
treasures  of  his  cabinet.  The  three  obeyed  his  gesture  in  silence, 
and  passed  softly  into  the  room.  Their  uncle  drew  aside  the  chintz 
curtains  that  hid  the  bed  and  disclosed  to  them  a vision  so  unex- 
pected and  so  beautiful  that  each  gave  an  involuntary  cry  of  plea- 
sure. It  was  only  a woman  sitting  up  in  the  bed  against  a pile  of 
pillows — a woman  whose  loveliness  was  so  marvellous,  in  spite  of 
years  of  pain,  that  she  seemed  like  an  exquisite  statue.  The  paralysis 
that  had  seized  upon  her  limbs  had  arrested  the  pencil  of  age,  and 
not  one  wrinkle  marred  the  waxen  beauty  of  brow  or  cheek,  or 
made  a line  down  the  slender  hands  that  were  white  as  the  quilt 
upon  which  they  lay.  Her  eyes  of  deep  vivid  blue  were  turned  to- 
wards them  in  tender  a'nticipation,  and  upon  the  pallid  lips  the 
ghost  of  a smile  gave  greeting.  Her  hair  was  hidden  away  under 
the  snowy  bordered  cap,  but  a tiny  lock  of  a rich  warm  brown 
escaped  here  and  there — it  was  as  if  her  youth  had  stayed  with  her 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  health  and  the  joy  of  activity.  To 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  her  appearance  the  bed  was  covered 
with  sprays  of  fresh  fragrant  haw’thorn,  and  in  cups,  in  glasses  on 
the  table,  and  crowning  the  ancient  chest  of  drawers  primroses 
clustered,  sweet  and  creamy,  filling  the  small  room  with  the  delicate 
perfume  of  spring. 

Ere  the  w'onder  had  time  to  die  out  of  the  three  young  faces 
gazing  down  at  her  she  spoke,  and  then  they  realised  that  she  was 
an  old  woman.  The  voice  was  not  querulous  nor  shrill,  but  thin 
and  weak  and  weary — the  voice  of  one  who  had  waited  long  for  the 
fulfilment  of  a desire.  Mamie  said  afterwards  that  when  she  heard 
Shiela  O’Doherty  speak  she  felt  that  before  her  lay  a woman  in 
whose  heart  a secret  sorrow  brooded — not  regret  for  the  years  of 
uselessnes.s  during  which  she  had  been  a burden  to  those  who  loved 
her,  but  for  a time  beyond  those  years,  a time  when  her  step  was 
light,  and  life  held  naught  save  glow  and  gladness.  It  was  a 
strange  thought  to  enter  the  girl’s  mind,  and  made  her  reach  out 
a ready  warm  hand  to  grasp  the  listless  whiter  one  lifted  with  evident 
pain  to  meet  her  gwn. 

“ So  you  are  Neil’s  children,”  said  the  weary  voice,  “ and  the 
boy  is  very  like  him.  Poor  Neil ! Well ! well ! the  strong  and 
useful  are  taken  and  the  burdensome  left — God’s  will  be  done.  You 


are  welcome,  children,  but  an  old  woman  like  me  is  poor  company, 
and  I mustn’t  keep  ye  long  by  my  bedsiift.  Pat  has  been  telling 
me  the  news  ye  bring.  Thank  God,  it  has  lifted  a weight  off  my 
heart.  What  is  your  name,  dearie?” 

“ Mary,”  said  the  elder,  “ and  this  is  Nell.  I am  called  after  my 
mother,  who  died  when  Nell  was  born.” 

“And  Nell  is  called  after  her  grandmother,  who  was  an  O’Boyle 
from  Glencolumbkille— did  your  father  tell  you  that?  And  the 
boy’s  name?” 

“ John,”  he  replied  gravely,  tie  had  none  of  his  usual  ready 
speech  on  his  tongue  while  those  serious  sweet  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
him.  She  leaned  back  against  her  pillows  in  silence,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  her  husband  watching  every  change  of  her 
face  with  the  dumb  worship  that  had  at  once  been  his  joy  and  his 
sorrow. 

“ It  will  be  dull  in  here  for  the  boy,  Pat ; take  him  outside  for  a 
while  and  leave  the  girls  with  me.  Perhaps  the  little  one  would 
like  the  sunshine  best  as  well.’’ 

“ Go,  Nell,”  whispered  Mamie,  “ the  air  will  do  you  good.”  She 
had  noticed  the  shrinking  nervousness  in  her  sister’s  small  frame. 
When  the  door  closed  behind  them  she  turned  to  the  old  woman  : 

“ My  sister  is  not  at  all  strong,  and  this  trip  to  Europe  was  under- 
taken partly  on  her  account.  Our  uncle  loves  her  dearly.  And  she 
is  such  a petted  child  that  we  are  in  constant  alarm  lest  she  should 
be  over-excited  or  tired.” 

But  Shiela  paid  no  heed  to  the  anxious  words ; she  had  turned 
slightly  in  the  bed,  at  least  her  body,  for  the  paralysed  lower  limbs 
were  powerless  to  move.  Her  hand  clutched  Mamie’s  tightly,  cling- 
ing as  a captive  might  cling  to  a deliverer. 

“ Tell  me  about  Hughie,”  she  cried  hoarsely,  “ about  Hughie, 
who  went  away  from  me  so  long  ago.  You  have  his  kind  eyes,  girl, 
and  his  kind  voice,  and  I know  your  heart  is  warm  and  true.  Did 
he  ever  speak  of  me?” 

“ No,”  said  Mamie  wonderingly ; “ he  spoke  of  his  brothers  and 
home  and  many  of  the  neighbours,  but  we  never  heard  about  you 
until  Mrs.  Kearney  told  us  in  the  village  below.” 

“ Oh,  dear  God,  does  he  hate  me  after  all  these  years?  He  must 
be  sorely  changed  or  he’d  have  forgiven  me  long  ago.  There  was 
never  a hard  word  on  his  lips  for  anybody  when  we  were  young. 
Think,  dearie,  did  he  never  speak  of  Shiela — his  cailin  donn  he 
used  to  call  me?’’ 

Her  blue  eyes  were  blazing  now  with  the  fire  of  expectancy,  and 
Mamie’s  tearful  negative  fell  on  their  passion  like  a quenching 
shower. 

“Never^that  I heard.  Indeed,  he  never  mentioned  your  name. 
Perhaps  you  were  so  hidden  in  his  heart  that  he  couldn’t  speak  of 
you.  Were  you  his  sweetheart?” 

She  put  the  question  half-thoughtlessly,  but  her  listener  grasped 
at  its  invitation. 

“ Ay,  that  I was — his  sweetheart ; Hughie’s  sweetheart,  who  am 
now  his  brother’s  wife.  He  loved  me,  and  I loved  him  far  better 
than  he  knew,  but  my  folly  came  between  us,  and  drove  him  over 
the  seas.” 

“Tell  me,”  said  Mamie  softly;  “you  poor  dear.” 

“ I taught  in  the  little  schoolhouse  up  beyond  on  the  hill,”  con- 
tinued the  old  woman,  “ and  there  was  plenty  of  fun  and  admiration 
for  a pretty  girl  then.  They  said  I was  pretty  in  those  days,  and  I 
used  to  believe  them  when  I peeped  into  the  glass.  Y-du’II  hardly 
credit  it,  dear,  but  I haven’t  seen  my  own  face  since  Hughie  went 
away — I hated  it  for  the  misery  it  caused  him  and  my  own  broken 
heart. 

“ Why  did  you  marry  my  Uncle  Pat,  then?”  asked  the  girl. 

“ Ah,  poor  Pat,  he  has  been  the  faithful  husband,  the  kindest  in 
the  world,  and  he  never  guessed  how  he  came  between  me  and  my 
love.  He  and  Hughie  were  twins  and  so  like  each  other  that  very 
few  people  could  know  them  apart.  But  I could  anyhow,  for  I 
knew  the  very  sound  of  Hughie’s  foot  on  the  roadway,  and  when 
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he  came  into  a room  I could  tell  he  was  there  without  lifting  my 
eyes  for  a look.  Child,  dear,  when  you  feel  like  that  tov  ards  a man 
and  he  feels  the  same  to  you  in  return  thank  God  on  your  knees 
for  a great  blessing  and  value  it  night  and  day.  ’Tis  love— the 
best  of  love,  and  God  help  me,  I have  had  a long  time  to  understand 
the  worth  of  the  treasure  I cast  from  me  that  black,  bitter  night. 
Hughie  used  to  meet  me  in  the  evenings  going  to  the  school  after 
his  day’s  work  was  over,  for  we  had  classes  in  the  evenings  so  as 
to  give  the  boys  who  couldn’t  be  spared  from  the  field-work  and 
the  girls  who  were  slaving  all  day  a chance.  He  was  a clever  lad, 
was  Hughie,  and  used  to  help  me  with  the  others  because  he  knew 
I was  timid,  and  because  he  cared  for  me  so  much.  He  often  talked 
to  me  of  his  ambitions  and  what  he  hoped  to  do  in  the  world,  for 
he  meant  to  go  away  and  then  come  back  to  me  when  he  had  made 
his  fortune.  That  was  the  conclusion  always.  ‘ I will  come  back 
to  you,  Shiela.’  Ah,  well  he  has  made  his  fortune  long  since,  I 
suppose,  but  he  never  came  back.” 

“ Yes,  he  has  made  his  fortune,”  said  Mamie.  “ He  is  very  rich, 
and  his  place  at  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  to  le 
seen.  But  he  is  almost  always  silent,  and  his  expression  is  very 
sad.  We  often  wondered  why  it  was  so.” 

“ Poor  Hughie,”  whispered  Shiela  to  herself  softly,  “ always  sad  ; 
have  I been  merrier  than  you,  I wonder,  lying  here  useless  day  after 
day?  Well,  child,  Pat,  his  brother,  came  to  the  school  also,  and  I 
was  joked  about  them  both  in  turn — some  said  it  was  one,  some  the 
other,  that  was  my  sweetheart.  But  I had  no  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject. One  night  a rich  farmer’s  daughter  living  near  joined  the 
classes,  and  then  the  trouble  begair.  She  had  been  boarding  at  a 
convent,  but  her  mother  became  an  invalid,  and  the  daughter  was 
brought  home  to  see  after  the  house.  It  was  dull  for  her,  and  the 
school  at  evening  was  a slight  diversion.  From  the  first  she  ca.='t 
her  eye  on  the  O’Dohertys,  and  before  long  I knew  that  she  cai“d 
for  tiughie.” 

Mamie  bent  her  dark  head  and  kissed  the  chill  hand  caressingly. 

“ Then  people  set  stories  going  about  them.  I was  told  that  he 
had  been  seen  with  her  here  and  there,  and  at  first  I was  too  proud 
to  question  him  as  to  the  truth  of  these  reports,  but  at  last  I could 
bear  it  no  longer.  He  laughed  my  fears  away,  and  I was  content. 
Then  one  evening  he  did  not  come  as  usual.  I made  excuse  after 
excuse  to  my  heart  for  him — I think  a woman’s  life  is  spent  .n 
making  excuses  for  the  man  she  loves — and  when  Pat  offered  to  see 
me  home  my  pride  would  not  allow  me  to  accept  the  kindness. 
No,  I had  a visit  to  pay  a friend,  and  was  quite  safe  without  an 
escort.  He  started  before*  me,  and  when  I had  tidied  my  desk  I 
locked  the  door  and  steppecl  into  the  moonlight.  I have  never 
looked  at  the  moon  without  a shudder  since.  As  I walked  along  in 
the  frosty  clearness  I heard  voices  and  a peal  of  laughter  from  a 
woman.  Then  I saw  two  figures  strolling  in  front  arm  in  arm.  I 
smiled  in  sympathy,  and  tried  to  steal  gently  past  them,  when  the 
man  turned  at  sound  of  my  step,  and — it  was  Hughie.  I recog- 
nised then  the  woman’s  laugh — it  had  often  hurt  my  heart  in  the 
schoolicom  at  night.” 

Her  voice  had  grown  so  faint  by  this  time  that  the  girl  leaned  her 
ear  down  to  the  pillow  to  listen. 

“ I got  home  somehow,  and  when  he  came  with  an  explanation 
I would  not  believe  him.  He  had  merely  met  her,  he  said,  by 
accident,  and  she  had  asked  him  to  see  her  part  of  the  way.  He 
loved  me  only ; but  I thought  of  her  wealth,  and  so  I wronged  my 
love.  Tlren  he  grew  angry  at  my  obstinacy,  and  accused  me  of 
caring  more  for  his  brother  than  for  himself.  ‘ It  must  have  been 
a gratification  for  you  to  have  the  two  O’Doherty’s  strings  to  your 
bow,’  he  said,  and  I laughed  in  his  face  for  answer  P'or  a week 
I never  heard  of  him ; then  the  news  came  to  me  that  he  was  gone. 
I married  Pat  a year  after,  and  he  has  been  the  best  of  husbands ; 
but  only  for  my  folly  in  letting  Ilughie  believe  that  I cared  '“■'s 
for  himself  he  would  never  have  gone  from  the  Gap.  I was  lonely 
and  miserable',  and  Pat  looked  at  me  with  the  same  grey  ej-es,  so 


he  got  my  promise.  I’ve  had  more  than  my  share  of  trouble,  God 
knows,  for  all  the  children  were  delicate  and  died  young  except 
my  son  Pat.  His  wife  is  very  good  to  me,  and  the  little  boy  is 
great  company,  but  I’ll  not  be  long  here  now.  I feel  it.  Maybe  it 
is  in  answer  to  my  prayers  that  God  has  let  me  live  to  see  this 
day  and  send  a message.” 

She  drew  the  girl  closer  and  kissed  her. 

“ Tell  him,  dearie,  that  Shiela  loved  him  always  and  only ; that 
she  sent  him  her  dying  blessing  and  asked  his  forgiveness,  and  take 
him  this  bit  of  hawthorn — it  is  from  the  old  trysting  tree,  i at 
gathers  it  for  me  fresh  every  day  in  May,  though  he  doesn’t  guess 
why  I desire  it  from  that  particular  tree,  and  he  keeps  me  sur- 
rounded with  flowers  and  leaves  the  whole  year  long.  Now  go  to 
tlie  others,  child  ; I am  tired.” 

Meantime  Nell  and  Jack  had  been  making  a tour  of  the  farm, 
accompanied  by  the  father  and  son,  with  Nedeen  Kearney  acting  as 
pioneer.  The  girl  felt  as  if  she  had  strayed  into  some  strange  new 
world,  which  did  not  altogether  agree  with  her  view  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  Last  week  she  had  been  roaming  around  Paris — the  nth 
young  American — revelling  in  operas  and  dances  to  her  heart’s  con- 
tent ; now  she  was  being  claimed  by  this  old  peasant  and  his  sturdy 
son  as  a near  kinswoman,  to  whom  the  relationship  should  be  as 
deep  a source  of  pleasure  as  it  was  to  them  in  their  honest  sim- 
plicity. Her  pampered  childhood  had  developed  a vein  of  selfish- 
ness, and  she  resented  bitterly  any  resurrection  of  the  memories 
connected  with  the  poverty-stricken  days  of  her  father’s  lifetime. 
She  had  come  to  Carrickmagrath  filled  with  gay  desires  of  ingratiat- 
ing herself  into  the  good  graces  of  her  relatives.  Now  she  found 
them  impossible — -just  impossible ; there  was  no  other  word  for  it. 
How  could  Jack  enter  so  completely  into  their  common  country 
talk — listen  to  him? 

“ And  you  say  the  fairies  hold  revels  there  on  midsummer  nights?” 

“ Ay,  indeed  ; no  doubt  at  all  of  it.  I can’t  say  that  I ever  saw 
them  myself,  but  there’s  a power  of  stories  goin’  about  them.  Ye 
daren’t  labour  a fort,  ye  see,  for  it  would  be  terrible  unlucky,  and 
you’d  be  left  a sight  o’  some  sort  till  the  end  of  your  days.  Ah,  yes,” 
continued  the  old  fellow,  “ when  Hughie  an’  me  were  boys  a man 
used  to  be  goin’  round  the  country  called  Twisty — his  own  name 
was  Denis  Creelin — an’  his  head  was  turned  on  his  neck  with  the 
face  of  him  squintin’  over  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  marked  that 
way  because  he  had  meddled  with  a fairy  fort,  people  said,  an’ 
we’d  run  whenever  we’d  see  him  coming  limpin’  along,  the  crathur, 
for  they  all  reckoned  he  had  the  evil  eye  into  the  bargain.” 

They  had  stopped  beside  the  Fort,  and  Nedeen  stood  in  open- 
mouthed  enjoyment  of  Pat’s  wonderful  incident.  How  such  ati  un- 
pretentious slope  of  grass  could  awaken  this  dread  in  the  minds  of 
sensible  human  beings  was  a revelation  to  Nell.  She  only  saw  the 
green  ridge  before  her  topped  with  a stinted  hawthorn  in  scanty 
flower,  and  stretching  away  for  miles  a boggy,  lonely  land  that  ended 
in  high  desolate  mountains. 

“ Uncle  Hugh  told  us  often  about  this  Fort,  but  he  said  that  the 
thorn  tree  on  its  summit  was  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  seen  when  the 
blossoms  were  on  it  in  May,”  she  exclaimed,  suddenly. 

“ Ah,  yes,  an’  so  it  is,  darlin’  dear.  Where  would  you  see  the 
likes  of  it?  Look  at  the  sweet  wee  bunches  of  blossoms,  an’  ye  can 
smell  them  standin’  here  when  the  wind’s  blowin’  this  way.  Sure,  it’s 
the  beautiful  country,  God  be  thanked,  an’  I’m  always  praisin’  Him 
that  He  let  me  spend  my  life  here  where  I was  born,  and  didn’t  drive 
me  away  to  a foreign  land,  where  my  heart  would  have  broken.  An’ 
when  I fretted  sore  over  my  poor  Shiela  lyin’  there  inside — her  that 
is  the  pulse  o’  my  heart — I used  to  come  out  an’  look  beyond  at  the 
quiet  hills,  an’  the  company  o’  them  was  grateful  to  me.  Indeed, 
ay,  when  I go  to  my  long  home,  in  God’s  good  dme.  I’ll  be  glad  to 
get  under  the  daisy  quilt  with  my  own  people,  and  the  kind  old 
neighbours — an’  my  wife.  Safe  at  home — an’  I only  wish  poor  Neil 
an’  Hughie  would  be  lyin’  alongside  of  us — an’  the  little  shamrocks 
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liftin’  their  heads  through  the  grass  an’  the  birds  singin’  just  as 
merry  as  ever  over  us  all.” 

He  wiped  a tear  from  his  withered  cheek — a tear  whose  counter- 
part trembled  in  the  eyes,  of  his  tall  son.  Nell  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  without  warning  a strange  new  softness  was  born  in- 
her  heart  as  she  caught  the  glance  of  sympathetic  affection  that 
passed  between  them.  This  was  how  Uncle  Hugh  felt,  how  she 
would  feel  perhaps  had  fate  traced  her  life’s  pathway  through  this 
dreary  valley.  And  then  her  mental  vision  became  clearer  because 
of  this  new  tenderness,  and  Jack  turned  hastily  at  the  sound  of  the 
vibrating  sweetness  in  her  voice — 

“ I shall  telli  every  word  of  what  you  have  said  to  Uncle  Hugh  when 
we  get  home  again — though  he  never  calls  San  Francisco  home.  And 
he  w'ill  see  the  picture  through  my  eyes — fairy  thorn  and  all — 
Uncle  Pat,  without  the  least  mistake  in  it,  for  I shall  remember  how 
the  sky  looks,  and  the  bog-land  and  those  far  high  hills  always ; 
yes,  and  even  the  song  of  the  birds — now  that  I know  how  my  father 
and  he  loved  the  old  place.” 

“ My  good  wee  girl,”  Uncle  Pat  gave  hearty  answer,  taking  her 
hand  into  his  rough  palm.  “ My  good  wee  girl — ye’ll  be  a treas  ire 
to  whoever  gets  ye,  for  yer  heart  has  feeli'n’  in  it,  an’  it  will  never  let 
ye  go  astray.” 

So  that  was  how  the  O’Dohertys  came  back  to  Carrickmagrath, 
bringing  sunshine  and  joy  and  wealth  into  the  home  of  their  fathers. 
And  when  Mamie  and  Nell  had  kissed  Shiela  for  the  last  time,  ard 
bent  their  heads  beneath  the  blessing  that  the  old  man  gave  them  in 
the  musical  Gaelic  which,  as  had  been  said  long  ago,  was  meant 
for  speech  with  God,  it  was  w’ith  real  sorrow  that  they  said  good-bye. 
All  Nell’s  fastidiousness  had  left  her,  and  she  gathered  Mamie’s  li;tlc 
child  into  her  arms  quite  passionately,  her  caresses  were  an  act  of 
contrition  for  her  misconception  of  their  true  and  wholesome  life,  and 
a thanksgiving  for  the  lesson  she  had  learned. 

And  while  the  children  were  treading  the  fields  of  his  boyhood. 
Uncle  Hugh  sat  in  the  verandah  of  his  mansion,  gazing  out  to  whe.'e 
far  off  the  deep  blue  sea  came  sweeping  in  royally  to  the  City  of  the 
Golden  Gates.  The  sun  blazed  down  in  fiery  splendour  on  the  glori- 
ous scene,  and  around  and  above  him  were  beauty  and  glow  and  frag- 
rance. But  his  heart  had  wandered  to  the  dim  purple  peaks  of  his 
Irish  valley,  and  the  jirayer  that  forever  shall  abide  in  the  soul  of 
the  exile  trembled  on  his  lips — 

“ Though  my  rest  may  not  be  taken  upon  her  bosom,  at  least. 
Generous  God,  let  my  spirit  wing  its  last  long  journey  over  Erin.” 

Ethna  Carbery. 


Tone  and  Napoleon. 


A CHRISTMAS  REVERIE,  1797. 


Scene: — A room  in  a house  in  Paris. 

Speaker : Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  emissary  of  the  United  Irishmen. 


The  Noel  bells  are  silent.  No  sweet  hymn 
Travels  in  softening  swells  the  distance  dim : 

In  song,  to-night,  no  neighbouring  belfry  breaks ; 
Yet  a dear  memory  half  my  being  takes 
O’er  the  black  waste  of  waters  to  my  isle. 

Strange  paradox  of  phantasy ! the  while 
Not  in  her,  I am  of  her.  Sadly,  I 
Seeing  a land  of  desolation  sigh  ! — 

Here,  have  I wrought,  like  one  pent  in  a cave. 

Shut  from  the  rush  of  native  wind  and  wave — 

Have  delved  for  light,  have  loosened  slab  and  spar ; 
Till,  thro’  a long  deep  crevice  shines  a star, 
Unknowm  to  me — whether  of  eve  cr  dawn. 

Beneficent  or  baleful — thine,  Napoleon  ! 

Oppre«sed,  I left  the  human  noise  and  gloom. 
Passed  the  old  porter’s  lodge,  and  in  my  room 
Have  pondered  many  problems — Life  and  Death, 
And  Time’s  quick  changes : here  a people’s  breath 
Hath  blown  aside  the  hollow  stalk  of  kings, 

A plant  effete.  Alas,  how  feebly  rings 
My  own  small  cry ; and  so,  with  padded  door 
To-night  I sit.  Ghosts  rise  upon  the  floor  — 

Dead  Irish  heroes;  and  one  whispers  me:  — 

Why  grievest  thou,  friend  Tone?  asked  anxiously. 
Why,  Erins,  why?  Dear  ghosts,  I «annot  say. 


But  this  I know : thoughts  otherwise  than  gay  l 
Mar  all  my  moods.  My  laugh  becomes  a sigh. 

Sad  voices  fill  mine  ear ; sad  sights  mine  eye — 

D.ays  of  misfortunes.  So  too,  when  I sleep 
Most  woe-begone,  oft  do  I crouch  and  creep, 

.^nd  ask  and  plead — the  day’s  ambassador 
Retook  on  dreams  his  way  from  door  to  door. 

To  win  that  worn-out  answer:  Wait,  and  wait! — 

The  wind-up  of  all  purpose,  early  and  late — 

But  now  I should  be  glad,  ye  say,  nor  grieve : 

So  should  I be,  dear  ghosts,  this  Noel  eve — 

For  I have  seen  Napoleon  I With  high  head. 

Along  the  Rue  Chantereine  to-day,  I sped 
With  Tennant  and  Lewines.  We  found  the  place, 

A soldier’s  simple  home,  yet  girt  with  grace 
And  beauty : with  soft  hangings,  golden  warm : 

Choice  paintings ; many  a classic  chiselled  form ; 

And  silent  as  his  statuary,  the  Man — 

Italia’s  scourge ! . . . O rare  young  Corsican, 

Thou  hast  the  look  of  single  purpose  set 
Deep  in  thine  eyes  I Thy  rivals  I have  met — 

Floche,  fiery-hearted,  rapid-eyed  Desai.x, 

Both  charmed  me  much  : but  thou  in  sheer  dismay 
Did’st  leave  me  mute,  as  if  by  palsy  struck : 

One  only  feeling  left — would  the  old  sad  luck 
Be  mine  again?  for  here,  methought,  stood  one 
Fit  for  the  worthiest  work  beneath  the  sun. 

0 Erins,  our  redemption  I— I see  unfold 
The  evening  mist  across  my  chamber  rolled : 

1 watch  it  pass  and  part.  Therefrom,  methinks. 

Gleam  out  the  stony  features  of  a Sphinx, 

Piled  passionless : so  looked  thy  face  outworn, 

0 Buonaparte  ! to-day  in  old  time  scorn 

Of  men  and  things  ; but  who  can  truly  judge 
Of  aught  concealed  ? The  placid  mountain  ridge 
May  cover  glowing  ore  or  worthless  flint : 

So  too,  tliy  face  may  mask  glad  tidings  in’t 
For  me  and  mine,  in  heart  and  hope  bankrupt. 

Since  the  successive  shock  of  storms  abrupt. 

Shattered  our  ships. — O wicked  winds  of  Brest, 

The  memory  of  that  week’s  awful  unrest 
Will  dull  my  brain  for  ever.  Poor  dear  Hoche  ! 

Not  mine,  a baffled  comrade’s  hot  reproach 
Upon  thee,  done  to  death.  Thy  rival  star 
Now  walks  thy  vacant  circle  of  red  war. 

And  to  it  I must  turn  ; towards  it,  turned 

1 miss  indeed,  the  sympathetic  light  that  burned 
In  thy  bold  fearless  eyes  for  those  unfree. 

Thy  bleeding  Celtic  brethren  oversea : 

And  mark,  instead,  in  Buonaparte’s  grey  eye 
A glare  that  never  softened  to  my  cry ! 

Much  mystery,  I fear.  Men,  caught  at  night. 

Groping  for  some  safe  passage,  leh  or  right. 

Along  an  unknown  track  w’ith  new  fears  go. 

Suspicious,  if  leaves  rustle  or  winds  blow ; 

Till  every  dim  small  terror  on  the  way 
Affrights,  more  than  the  grievous  ones  of  day 
Of  pit  or  stream.  Yet,  Erins,  I will  on  ! 

Undaunted,  I will  seek  this  Corsican, 

Will  say  to  him  : Would’st  smite  thy  bitterest  foe. 

Mine  also,  and  my  country’s,  be  thy  blow. 

For  fadeless  laurel  or  for  passing  crown 
I care  not,  reck  not — men’s  thoughts  are  their  own — 

But  know,  that  not  for  flaming  roofs  afield. 

Will  foeman  in  the  leaguered  castle  vield : 

Look  to  within,  there,  liveth  the  old  host. 

Who  sighs  to  wn  a home  not  wholly  lost — 

Trust  him  to  open!  . . As  I reason  so, 

I hear  the  living  come,  the  dead  ones  go  ! 

P.  J.  M'Call. 
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“BONEY.” 

(By  Isidore.) 

N the  era  of  General  Hoche  and  General  Bonaparte,” 
writes  Sir  Charles  Gavin  Duffy,  in  his  “Young  Ire- 
land,” “ France  had  been  the  asylum  of  banished 
Irish  insurgents,  and  the  reproach  of  belonging  to  a French 
party  in  Ireland  meant  to  imply  a party  conspiring  for  a 
foreign  invasion;  and  though,  in  truth,  the  hope  of  French 
assistance  had  for  nearly  a generation  died  out  of  practical 
politics  or  dwindled  into  a vague  tradition,  “ Boney  ” was 
still  a pleasant  and  familiar  sound  to  the  ears  of  an  Irish 
peasant.”  Those  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  old 
people  who  have  passed  away — those  massive  old  men  in 
great  frieze  coats  and  knee  breeches — cannot  fully  appreciate 
the  truth  of  these  words.  The  first  version  of  the  “ Shan 
Van  Vocht”  I ever  heard  was  from  an  old  man  who  has 
long  since  gone  to  a better  world.  One  verse  ran  as  follows  : 

Boney’s  on  the  shore, 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht; 

Boney’s  on  the  shore. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 

Boney’s  on  the  shore, 

I hear  his  cannons  roar. 

There’ll  be  Orangemen  no  more. 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

The  Ulster  variant  of  the  “ Wearing  of  the  Green  ” has 
pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  faith  in  “ Boney.”  The  poor 
Irish  exile,  after  going  down  to  Belfast  “ to  see  that  seaport 
gay,”  and  also  to  take  farewell  of  his  aged  parents,  goes  on 
to  tell  of  his  voyage  to  Paris  : — 

’Twas  early  the  ne.xt  morning 
Our  gallant  ship  set  sail, 

Kind  Heaven  did  protect  her 
With  a pleasant  Irish  gale. 

We  landed  safe  in  Paris, 

Where  victualling  was  cheap — 

They  knew  we  were  United, 

We  wore  Green  on  the  cape ! 

We  wore  Green  on  the  cape, ' 

We  wore  Green  on  the  cape ; 

They  treated  us  like  brothers. 

For  the  Green  on  the  cape  ! 

Then  fonvard  stepped  young  Boney, 

And  took  me  by  the  hand. 

Saying,  “ How  is  old  Ireland, 

And  how  does  she  stand?” 

“ It’s  as  poor  distressed  a nation 
As  ever  you  have  seen  ; 

They  are  hanging  men  and  women 
For  the  wearing  of  the  Green! 

“ Bonev,”  according  to  the  balladist,  does  not  put  the  poor 
Croppy  off  with  a sore  heart,  for  he  gives  him  good  encour- 
agement ; tells  him  he  will  send  an  army  with  him  who  will 
make  his  enemies  “ curse  and  rue  the  day  that  e’er  they  saw 
the  Green.”  The  ballad  then  concludes  as  follows  : — 

Oh,  may  the  winds  of  Freedom 
Soon  send  young  Boney  o’er. 

And  we’ll  plant  the  Tree  of  Liberty 
Upon  our  Shamrock  shore ; 

Oh,  we’ll  plant  it  with  our  weapons 
While  the  English  tyrants  gape. 


To  see  their  bloody  flag  tore  down 
To  the  Green  on  the  cape! 

Oh,  the  wearing  the  Green  ! 

Oh,  the  wearing  the  Green  ! 

God  grant  us  soon  to  see  that  day, 

And  freely  wear  the  green ! 

General  Hoche,  who  was  a real  and  sincere  friend  of  Ire- 
land, is  never  mentioned  in  any  popular  ballad  of  the  period, 
while  “ Boney  ” is  the  theme  of  several.  This  is  ever  and 
always  the  way.  Great  men  dwarf  all  their  contemporaries. 
Buonaparte  deserted  the  Irish  cause  at  the  supreme  moment, 
and  left  the  Irish  rebels  to  their  fate.  The  best  and  clearest 
account  I can  find  of  the  third  and  last  French  expedition  to 
Ireland  and  its  failure  is  that  given  by  Thomas  Darcy  Magee 
in  his  “ History  of  Ireland.” 

“ The  third  expedition,  in  promoting  which  Tone  and 
Lewines  bore  the  principal  part,  was  decided  upon  by  the 
French  Directory,  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Austria,  in  October,  1797.  The  decree  for  the  forma- 
tion of  ‘ the  Army  of  England’  named  Buonaparte  Comman- 

der-in-Chief,  with  Desaix  as  his  second Tone 

with  Lewines — the  one  in  a military,  the  other  in  an  ambas- 
sadorial capacity — had  frequent  interviews  with  the  young 
conqueror  of  Italy,  whom  they  usually  found  silent  and  ab- 
sorbed, always  attentive,  sometimes  asking  sudden  questions 
betraying  great  want  of  knowledge  of  the  British  Islands,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  breaking  out  into  irresistible  in- 
vectives against  Jacobinism  and  the  English  system,  both  of 
which  he  cordially  detested.  Every  assurance  was  given  by 
the  General,  by  the  Directors,  by  Merlin  du  Douai,  Barras, 
and  Talleyrand  especially,  that  the  expedition  against  Eng- 
land would  never  be  abandoned.  Tone,  in  high  spirits  a^ 
usual,  joined  the  division  under  the  command  of  his  country- 
man, General  Kilmaine,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Havre, 
where  he  had  landed  without  knowing  a soul  in  France  tivo 
years  before.” 

“ The  winter  wore  away  in  busy  preparations  at  Havre,  at 
Brest,  and  at  La  Rochelle — and  which  seemed  mysterious  to 
the  Irish  exiles — at  Toulon.  All  the  resources  of  France, 
now  without  an  enemy  on  the  Continent,  were  put  forth  in 
these  preparations.  But  it  soon  appeared  they  were  not  put 
forth  for  Ireland.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1798 — ^within  three 
days  of  the  outbreak  in  Dublin,  Wexford,  and  Kildare — 
Buonaparte  sailed  with  the  elzie  of  all  that  expedition  for 
Alexandria,  and  ‘ the  Army  of  England’  became  in  reality 
‘ the  Army  of  Egypt.’ 

“ The  bitterness,  the  despondency,  and  desperation  which 
seized  on  the  Irish  leaders  in  France  and  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  United  Irishmen  at  home  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence are  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  subsequent  attempts 
under  Humbert  and  Bompart,  and  the  partial,  ineffectual 
risings  in  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1798.  After  all  their  high  hopes  from 
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France  and  her  allies,  this  was  what  it  had  come  to  at  last! 
A few  frigates,  with  three  or  four  thousand  men,  were  all 
that  could  be  spared  for  the  succour  of  a kingdom  more 
populous  than  Egypt  and  Syria  combined;  the  granarj'  of 
England,  and  the  key  of  her  Atlantic  position.  It  might  have 
been  some  comfort  to  the  family  of  Tone  to  have  read  thirty 
years  aftenvards,  in  their  American  asylum,  or  for  the  aged 
Lewines  to  have  read  in  the  Parisian  retreat  in  which  he  died, 
the  memorable  confession  of  Napoleon  at  Saint  Helena:  — 
‘ If  instead  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  I had  undertaken  that 
to  Ireland,  what,’  he  asked,  ‘could  England  do  now?  On 
such  chances,’  he  mournfully  added,  ‘ depend  the  destinies 
of  empires !’  ” 

William  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  son  of  Wolfe  Tone,  in 
his  edition  of  his  father’s  Memoirs,  passes  a pretty  severe 
judgment  on  Buonaparte  and  his  conduct  at  this  supreme 
crisis  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  “ On  the  death  of  Hoche,” 
he  writes,  “ the  French  Government  recalled  to  succeed  him 
the  most  illustrious  of  their  warriors;  he  who  afterwards 
wielded  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  who  then,  under  the 
name  of  General  Buonaparte,  was  already  acknowledged  the 
first  commander  of  the  age ; and  yet  it  was  an  age  fertile  in 
great  chiefs.  ...  It  is,  however,  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  I feel  myself  called  upon,  by  the  nature  of  my 
subject,  to  point  out  any  errors  in  the  conduct  of  the  sove- 
reign, chief  and  benefactor,  under  whom  I bore  my  first 
arms  and  received  my  first  wounds ; of  him  who  decorated 
me  with  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  whom  I 
served  with  constant  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  reign.  But  the  imperious  voice  of  truth  compels  me 
to  attribute  to  the  influence  and  prejudices  of  General  Buona- 
parte, at  that  period,  the  prime  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
third  expedition  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland.” 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people 
continued  to  look  up  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  the  man 
destined  to  be  their  deliverer.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  their 
most  foolish  delusions.  Their  idol,  like  so  many  of  their 
other  idols,  was  an  idol  of  brass  with  feet  of  clay.  As  he 
rose  to  the  zenith  of  his  truly  wonderful  career,  their  hopes 
of  Freedom  also  rose,  and  when  he  fell  their  hopes  of  fight- 
ing England  in  the  field  died  out  for  that  generation.  O’Con- 
nell taught  them  other  ways  and  other  methods,  though,  in- 
deed, the  magic  name  of  “ Boney”  was  sufficient  at  any  time 
to  make  the  old  peasants  loquacious.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  a generous  bene- 
factor to  many  Irishmen  who  were  refugees  in  France  after 
the  failure  of  ’98. 

“ During  the  five  years  in  which  Lord  Hardwicke  was  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,”  writes  Darcy  Magee,  “the  Habeas  Corpus 
remained  suspended  and  the  Insurrection  Act  continued  in 
force.  These  were  the  years  in  which  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon made  the  most  astonishing  strides ; the  years  in  which 
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he  remodelled  the  German  Empire,  placed  on  his  head  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  on  his  sister’s  that  of  Etruria,  and 
on  his  brother’s  that  of  Holland ; when  the  Consulate  gave 
place  to  that  of  the  Empire,  and  Dukedoms  and  Principali- 
ties were  freely  distributed  among  the  marshals  of  the  Grand 
Army.  During  all  these  years  Napoleon  harassed  England 
with  menaces  of  invasion,  and  excited  Ireland  with  corre- 
sponding hopes  of  inten'ention.  The  more  far-seeing  United 
Irishmen,  however,  had  so  little  faith  in  these  demonstrations 
that  Emmet  and  M'Nevin  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
leaving  behind  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  Army  those 
of  their  compatriots  who,  either  from  habit  or  preference, 
had  become  attached  to  a military  life.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind,  for  it  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
England's  policy  towards  Ireland,  in  the  first  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  after  the  Union,  that  the  wild  hope  of  a French 
invasion  never  forsook  the  hearts  of  a large  portion  of  the 
Irish  people,  so  long  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  of  France.  During  the  whole 
of  that  period  the  British  Government  were  kept  in  constant 
apprehension  for  Ireland  1 under  this  feeling  they  kept  up 
and  increased  the  local  militia;  strengthened  garrisons,  and 
replenished  magazines ; constructed  a chain  of  Martello 
towers  round  the  entire  coast,  and  maintained  in  full  rigour 
the  Insurrection  Act.” 

“ Never  up  to  the  hour  of  Napoleon’s  abdication  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,”  says  A.  M.  Sullivan  in  his  “ Story  of  Ireland,” 
“ did  the  spectre  of  a French  invasion  of  Ireland  cease  to 
haunt  the  mind  of  England.” 

Carleton,  the  great  historian  and  delineator  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  has  much  to  say  in  his  bitter,  sneering,  sarcastic 
fashion,  of  the  vague  hopes  or  delusions  of  the  Irish  people 
regarding  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  “ Scarcely  had  the  public 
mind,”  he  says,  “ subsided  after  the  Rebellion  of  ’Ninety- 
Eight,  when  the  success  of  Buonaparte  directed  the  eyes  and 
hopes  of  the  Irish  people  towards  as  the  person  de- 
signed to  be  their  deliverer.  Many  a fine  fiction  has  the 
author  of  this  work  (“  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Pea- 
santry”) heard  about  that  great  man’s  escapes,  concerning  the 
bullets  that  conveniently  turned  aside  from  his  person,  and 
the  sabres  that  civilly  declined  to  cut  him  dowm.  Many 
prophecies  too  were  related,  in  v;hich  the  glory  of  this  country 
under  his  reign  were  touched  off  in  the  happiest  colours. 
Pastorini  also  gave  such  notions  an  impulse.  Eighteen 
twenty-five  w'as  to  be  the  year  of  their  deliverance.  George 
the  Fourth  was  never  to  fill  the  British  throne ; and  the  mill 
of  Lowth  was  to  be  turned  three  times  with  human  blood. 
‘ The  miller  with  the  two  thumbs  was  then  living,’  said  the 
mendicants,  for  they  were  the  principal  propagators  of  these 
opinions,  and  the  great  expounders  of  their  own  prophecies, 
so  that  of  course  there  could  be  no  further  doubt  on  the 
subject.  .Several  of  them  had  seen  Iiiin,  a red-haired  man 
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with  broad  shoulders,  stout  legs,  exactly  such  as  a miller 
ought  to  have,  and  two  thumbs  on  his  right  hand ; all  pre- 
cisely, ^ls  the  prophecy  had  stated.  Then  there  was  Beal 
Derg  and  several  others  of  the  fierce  old  Milesian  chiefs, 
who,  along  with  their  armies,  lay  in  an  enchanted  sFeep,  all 
ready  to  awake  and  take  a part  in  trie  delivery  of  their 
country.”  Carleton  also  introduces  this  subject  into  another 
of  his  sketches  called  “ The  Irish  Prophecy  Man.”  He 

makes  his  “Prophecy  Man”  call  Buonaparte  “ Bonyparty,” 
which  is  hardly  accurate,  though  Prophecy  Men  generally 
tried  to  appear  more  learned  than  their  neighbours. 

When  Napoleon  became  an  exile  in  St.  Helena  the  English 
Government  in  Ireland  could  at  last  breathe  freely.  Eng- 
land now  was  undisputed  mistiess  of  land  and  sea,  whilst 
Ireland  lay  prostrate  and  helpless.  The  United  Irishmen 
who  had  survived  the  “ dark  and  evil  days”  of  ’98  were  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  a dark,  dreary,  and 
dismal  time.  The  fall  of  Napoleon  brought  a whole  host  of 
evils  in  its  train.  During  the  period  of  his  wonderful  career 
rents  had  shot  up  with  war  prices,  and  after  the  peace  cf  1814 
prices  fell,  and  the  poor  tenants  were  unable  to  pay  these 
rents.  Evictions  followed  on  a fearful  scale,  and  thousands 
of  happy  homes  were  levelled.  Captain  Rock  then  made 
his  appearance,  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  landlords 
and  landgrabbers  just  as  Captain  Moonlight  did  in  our  own 
day.  Old  men  and  women,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
mendicants,  talked  mournfully  of  the  days  of  “Boney,”  when 
they  were  able  to  keep  a roof  over  their  heads.  In  one  of 
Furlong’s  “ Tales  of  Low  Life,”  called  “ The  Widow’s  Story,  ’ 
the  poor  old  widow  recalls  the  happy  days  gone  by,  when  she 
and  her  sons,  by  unceasing  industry,  were  able  to  make  ends 
meet : — 

We  let  no  corner  go  astray ; 

We  picked  and  planted  here  and  there ; 

And  everyone  who  went  the  way 

Praised  and  admired  us  for  our  care. 

I paid  my  way  from  year  to  year, 

And  kept  from  debts  and  trouble  clear, 

Till  Boney  far  away  was  sent ; 

And  then  when  corn  was  not  so  dear, 

I found  it  hard  to  make  the  rent ; 

I fell  b^iind  a year  or  two, 

And  didn’t  well  know  what  to  do. 

The  name  of  Buonaparte  or  “ Boney”  became  woven  into 
the  folk-lore  and  ballads  of  the  “ common  people.”  I re- 
member seeing  tears  fall  like  rain  from  the  eyes  of  old  men, 
not  thirty  years  ago,  when  somebody  sang  “ Boney’s  Dream,” 
or  “ Maria  Louisa’s  Lamentation  for  the  Green  Linnet.”  I 
give  a few  stanzas  of  the  first-named  street  ballad  : — 

Boney  is  away  from  his  warring  and  fighting ; 

He  is  gone  to  a place  that  he’ll  take  no  delight  in, 

Bound  round  by  the  waves  that  surround  St.  Helena. 

Louisa  laments  for  her  husband  true-hearted. 

He  dreams  while  he  sleeps  and  awakes  broken-hearted  ; - 
Bound  round  by  the  waves  that  surround  St.  Helena. 

The  old  men,  whom  I knew,  who  loved  to  talk  of  “ Boney” 
and  his  deeds  are  long  since  dead  and  gone.  The  green 
grass  grows  over  their  graves  in  the  quiet  chapel-yard.  God 
rest  their  souls ! they  made  mistakes  and  had  their  delusions 
like  the  men  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  That  they 
should  look  up  to  the  mighty  Napoleon  and  expect  in  him 
a deliverer  was  after  all  quite  natural.  The  Poles  also  had 
the  same  delusion.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  references 
to  Buonaparte  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  folk-lore,  popular 
ballads  and  traditions  of  Poland  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 
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AN  ULSTER  EXECUTIVE  FOUNDED. 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  proposed  in  September  at  the 
Central  E.xecutive,  Dublin,  by  a Belfast  member  thereof,  arr.ange- 
ments  were  made  for  the  holding  of  a convention  of  Ulster  delegates 
in  Belfast  in  November.  At  that  convention,  which  came  off  in 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  representatives  were  present  from  ever)’  end  of 
the  province,  and  the  greatest  possible  harmony  and  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  The  following  is  briefly  the  result  of  that  convention  : — 
The  organisation  of  the  ’g8  celebrations  in  Ulster  is  entrusted  to  the 
working  of  a Provincial  Council,  pledged  to  co-operation  with  the 
Central  Executive  of  Ireland  , and  the  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  which  are  in  union  with  it.  This  Ulster  Council  is  a re- 
presentative body.  Every  Ulster  club  has  the  right  of  representa- 
tion on  it  by  its  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer.  Authorised  sub- 
stitutes can  be  sent  by  any  club  to  represent  these  members  if  they 
are  unable  to  attend  an  executive  meeting.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Ulster  Executive  will  take  place  in  Belfast  next  week.  Notices 
will  be  sent  to  all  members,  and  the  business  before  the  meeting 
will  be  to  carry  out  the  instruction  of  the  convention  hr  issuing  cards 
for  collecting  an  Ulster  Tribute  to  the  projected  Wolfe  Tone  Monu- 
ment. To  every  district  club  and  committee  in  Ulster  are  left  the 
arrangements  as  to  local  memorials,  but  tlie  local  clubs  will  be  re- 
quested to  report  as  to  their  proceedings.  The  following  office- 
bearers were  elected  for  the  Ulster  Executive,  the  secretaries  named 
to  undertake  jointly  all  correspondence,  the  treasurers  to  bank  the 
Ulster  tribute  to  the  Tone  Monument.  The  election  took  place  at 
the  convention,  and  though  other  nominations  were  invited  it  was 
uncontested  : — 

President — James  Stephens.  Vice-Presidents — N.  J.  O’Boyle, 
Staflordstown  ; Louis  Smyth,  Magherafelt.  Treasurers — B.  M'Cabe, 
National  Club,  Stephens  Street,  Belfast ; E.  Madden,  Rosslea.  Sec- 
retaries— P.  Dempsey,  12,  Howard  Street ; Miss  A.  L.  Milligan,  65, 
Great  George’s  Street. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings  an  amendment  was  brought 
forward  by  Messrs.'  Mayne  and  Mullin,  Cookstown,  advising  that 
the  Dublin  Executive  should  be  widened  to  include  members  of  the 
various  Parliamentary  parties.  The  subject  was  amply  debated,  the 
resolution  being  carried  by  the  whole  meeting  to  five.  Mr.  Henry 
Dixon  stated  from  the  chair  that  no  rule  was  in  existence  excluding 
members  of  Parliament,  and  they  had  simply  not  been  nominated 
for  election  last  June,  though  anyone  was  free  to  propose  them. 
They  were  open  to  join  the  general  committee  of  Ireland  by  their 
own  free  will  any  time  they  liked. 

The  movers  of  the  amendment,  satisfied  with  this  expiauatitn, 
continue  to  support  the  Central  Executive. 

IHE  EVENING  DEMONSTRATION 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  O’Leary,  who  received  an  enthu- 
siastic welcome  at  Ins  first  appeaiance  on  a public  platform  in  Bel- 
fast. The  chief  s[)eakers  were  Henry  Dixon  and  P.  Lavelle,  Duo- 
lin  ; Frank  Hugh  O’Donnell,  London,  who  made  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion. 

IN  GLASGOW 

the  Young  Ireland  Society  and  members  of  the  ’98  Association  cele- 
brated the  Martyrs’  Anniversary  by  a public  meeting,  the  address 
being  given  by  Ilenry  Dobbin,  Belfast. 

CORK  A.nD  the  ’98  MOVEMENT. 

Charles  Doran,  of  Queenstown,  in  delivering  the  Manchester 
Martyrs’  Anniversary  oration  at  Cork,  spoke  plainly  on  the  subject 
of  the  ’98  Centenary  and  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
that  the  celebration  should  be  the  occasion  of  union  amongst  Irish- 
men. He  said  that  the  very  fact  that  there  was  in  existence  a 
National  party  with  the  same  aim  as  the  men  of  ’98  called  into 
existence  a party  w’hich  was  in  alliance  with  England.  With  those 
who  were  in  alliance  w'ith  England  or  who  spoke  of  the  cause  of  the 
United  Irishmen  as  dead  there  could  be  no  fraternisation  on  this 
occasion.  All  Irishmen  were  invited  to  join  them,  but  were  to  come 
when  they  came  from  the  English  alliance  party  as  lost  sheep 
returning  to  the  fold.  We  look  confidently  to  the  true  Nationalists 
of  Cork  to  go  on  the  straight  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Doran.  The 
Mayor  of  Cork,  in  founding  a United  ’98  Committee  for  that  city, 
has,  we  trust,  acted  in  the  spirit  of  one  opening  the  gates  to  lost 
sheep  returning.  We  look  to  him  and  to  those  over  whom  he  pre- 
sided, and  whom  Mr.  Doran  addressed  at  the  Martyrs’  Anniversary, 
to  deny  by  the  tone  of  all  their  celebrations  the  assertion  which  has 
been  made  in  a Belfast  paper  that  the  Cork  Committee  was  founded 
in  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  said  Belfast  paper  to  save  the 
Parliamentarv  movement  from  wreckage. 
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The  Imperial  & Windsor  Hotels 

BELFAST, 

Now  forming  One  Establishment,  and  under  one  Management,  are  situated  in  DONEQALL  PLACE,  at  once  the 
finest  and  most  convenient  site  in  the  City.  They  have  been  re-modelled  and  re-furnished,  and  now  comprise 

100,6gdrooitis,  Coffee  Roon),  ladies’  Drawing-rootn,  Milliard,  SinoRe  l^oonns 

and  .Bulfct,  ConiiUgfcial  Jining  and  Writing  Rooms,  &c. 

Various  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Hotel  premises,  including  Large  Stock  Rooms  (with  excellent 
light),  and  a Large  Hall,  fitted  with  every  modern  convenience,  suitable  for  Balls,  Receptions,  Dinners,  or 
Supper  Parties.  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

The  Hotel  ’Bus  and  Porters  attend  all  Trains  and  Steamers. 

THE  ABBEY 

Hydropathic  and  Health  Resort, 

Will  Shortly  be  Opened  at 

WHITEABBEY,  Near  BELFAST, 

With  a Magnificent  View  of  the 
Lough, 

Full  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in 
a future  notice. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel, 

VICTORIA  ST.,  BELFAST 

PS*  Is  Open  under*  ISTew'  lMa.na.^ement, 

And  has  been  re-decorated  and  re-furnished  in  First-class  style,  and 
comprises  over  30  Bedrooms,  Stock  Booms,  Commercial,  Coffee,  and 
Ladies’  Drawing  Booms,  Smoke  Boom,  and  Billiard  Boom,  with  pneu- 
matic cushioned  table.  Also  contains  a first-class  Bestaurant. 

Electric  Light.  NIGHT  PORTER. 

Telegrams:  “Prince  Wales,  Belfast.” 


ik  SieamlU  "KoUl, 

17,  SACKVILLE  STREET, 

DUBININ. 

This  Fine  Hotel,  nnder  First-Class  Management,  is 

JVOIV  OPEN; 

has  been  Superbly  Furnished,  and  Fitted  with  every 
Modern  Appliance. 

COMMERCIAL,  COFFEE,  and  LADIES’  DRAWING 
ROOMS,  SMOKE  ROOMS,  etc. 

Most  Central  Situation. 


Gaze’s  Coupons  taken. 

B.  FLETCHEB,  Manager. 
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Works  DUBLIN  HulfiSSan.  Vorlcs  BELFAST  CromarBoildirig' 


BRITISH  SECTION 
PARIS  eÍhIBITION 


THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  TO 

Cantrell&Coclirane 

Manufacturers  of 

HtlNEiiAL  W/^TERS 

B;  Special  Appointment  to  His  Borsl 
Highness  The  Prince  of  Wales. 


Royal  Seltzer,  Potass,  Lithia 
Waters,  Lemonade,  &c. 


CLUB 

CLUB 

CLUB 


CLUB  SODA.’ 
F’CLUB  ALE.” 
CLUB  KOLA.* 


London  Depot — Wyndham  PI., 
Crat^ord  St.,  W. 


Glasgow  Depot — 53,  Surrey  St 

Works — 

BELFAST  AND  DUBLIN. 


A name  for  Sixty  years  synonymous  with  Highest 
Quality  in  Teas  and  Groceries. 


Carriage  Paid  on 
Weekly 
Fortnightly, 
or  Monthly  Parcels 
to  customers  in 
England,  Scotland, 
and  Wale» 


PIM 


Catalogues  and 
Samples 
on  application. 

ONLY  THE  BEST 
GOODS 
SUPPLIED. 


Speciality : Our  STANDARD  TEA,  at  1/10  per  lb. 


E.&W.PIM,27  £29,  HighSt.,  BELFAST. 


GIT^NT’S  ct^useWtxv. 


KANES  ROYAL  HOTEL 

The  same  old  moderate  charges, 

Week-end  Terms — Saturday’s  Dinner  to  Monday 
Breakfast,  12s.  each.  Party  of  four  or  more  sent  free 
for  first  Train  on  Monday.  Machines  can  meet  parties 
at  Portrush  or  as  ordered. 

WIRE  OR  WRITE— 


Branches : Dublin  Road  and  Antrim  Road,  BELFAST, 
and  BANGOR,  Co.  Down. 


KANE,  Giant’s  Causeway,  BUSHMILLS 


Tower  Tea. 

1/6  1/8  1/10  2/-  2/4  2/6  2/8 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Tea  in  the  World  at  the  Price. 

ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 

AGENTS  APPOINTED  BY 

TOWJBR  TEA,  Ltd.,  5,  Jewry  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Printed  by  J.  W.  Boyd,  5 &7,  Academy  Street.  Belfast. 


